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PURITANISM AND THE SPIRIT OF CAPITALISM* 


WINTHROP S. Hupson 
Colgate-Rochester Divinity School, Rochester, N. Y. 


Calvinism as an historical movement was exceedingly 
complex. It was a phenomenon in which theology, economic 
theory, political philosophy, and a general cultural orientation 
were inextricably mixed and applied in an intense effort to re- 
fashion society into a Holy Commonwealth. In attempting to 
interpret this movement, as Sidney E. Mead has pointed out, 
“one is always in danger either of trying to do complete justice 
to the complexity and landing in a confusing incoherence and 
lack of clarity, or of seizing upon one interpretative theme in 
the interest of clarity and landing in over-simplification.”* Most 
of the discussions of Calvinism, in any or all of its various mani- 
festations, have avoided the first alternative—falling into the 
morass of confusion and incoherence—but many have succumb- 
ed to the second—an over-simplification that is definitely mis- 
leading. 





It is now generally acknowledged that Max Weber’s at- 
tempt to explain the economic significance of Calvinism is a par- 
ticularly conspicuous illustration of such over-simplification.’ 
It is not so generally recognized that R. H. Tawney, in his Re- 
ligion and the Rise of Capitalism,’ has not entirely escaped the 
slanting of his material. This may be due partly to the fact that 
it was Tawney who exposed Weber’s most glaring over-simplifi- 
cations. A more fundamental reason for the failure to question 
some of Tawney’s conclusions is that the distortion involved in 
his thesis is very subtle, and the thesis itself is carefully quali- 
fied, and on the whole quite sound. Nevertheless, the over-all 
impression as to the nature and character of the Puritan move- 
ment is somewhat misleading. 


* Presidential address delivered at Washington, D. C., on December 30, 1948. 

1 Review of Thomas Jefferson Wertenbaker, The Puritan Oligarchy (New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1947), to be published in The Journal of Religion. 

2 The Protestant Ethic and the Spirit of Capitalism, trans. Talcott Parsons (New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1930. This essay was first printed in the Archiv 
fiir Sozialwissenschaft und Sozialpolitik, Vols. XX and XXI, for 1904 and 1905). 

3 New York: Harcourt, Brace and Co., 1926. 
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The problem to which both Weber and Tawney addressed 
themselves was the remarkable coincidence of a particular re- 
ligious affiliation with a particular social status; specifically, 
the identification of Calvinism with the industrial and commer- 
cial classes of the new centers of capitalist activity. “By the mid- 
dle of the seventeenth century,” writes Tawney in his Foreword 
to the English translation of Weber’s work, “the contrast be- 
tween the social conservatism of Catholic Europe and the stren- 
uous enterprise of Calvinist communities had become a com- 
monplace.’* Asa result of his examination of the evidence, Web- 
er set forth the thesis that Calvinism was the parent of modern 
capitalism. Tawney, re-examining Weber’s thesis some twenty 
years later, concluded that, while Calvinism was not exactly the 
parent of capitalism, it was, in its seventeenth century English 
version, at least the handmaiden of capitalism. 


Weber contended that Calvinism created the psychological 
climate which was the indispensable prerequisite to the rise of 
modern capitalism. Without a seemingly irrational spirit of un- 
limited lust for gain as an end in itself and not related to the 
satisfaction of human needs, modern capitalism could never have 
developed. “A man does not ‘by nature’ wish to earn more and 
more money, but simply to live as he is accustomed to live and to 
earn as much as is necessary for that purpose.” It was, asserted 
Weber, such an irrational and unnatural spirit that Calvinism 
fostered; and by emphasizing the economic virtues of industry, 
diligence, frugality, sobriety, and prudence as spiritual ends, 
Calvinism welded the feeble thrust of the aspiring bourgeoisie 
into a disciplined force that was able to transform an entire cul- 
ture and to set its stamp on every aspect of society. The dynamic 
that supplied the motive power for the strenuous activity and 
seemingly limitless energy which characterized the typical Prot- 
estant ascetic, Weber maintained, was to be found in the pecu- 
liarly Calvinist concept of “ the Calling.” 


The central idea to which Weber appeals in confirmation of his theory is 
explained in the characteristic phrase ‘a calling’. For Luther, as for most 
medieval theologians, it had normally meant the state of life in which the 
individual had been set by Heaven, and against which it was impious to 
rebel. To the Calvinist, . . . the calling is not a condition in which the in- 


4 Religion and the Rise of Capitalism, 6. 
5 Ibid., 60. 
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dividual is born, but a strenuous and exacting enterprise to he chosen by 
himself, and to be pursued with a sense of religious responsibility.® 


Labor thereby became not simply an economic means but a spiri- 
tual end, and ultimately it became an end in itself. The key to 
this shift, Weber maintains, is the fact that success in one’s call- 
ing was interpreted as a sign of God’s blessing, and thus evi- 
dence of one’s election. In commercial life success came to be 
measured more and more in terms of financial profit, and “the 
pursuit of riches, which once had been feared as the enemy of re- 
ligion, was now welcomed as its ally.”” In the end, this led to 
“the temper of single-minded concentration on pecuniary gain,’ 
which is what Weber understands by his phrase—the spirit of 
capitalism. 


Tawney criticized Weber at several points, principally in 
terms of his over-simplifications. “It is the temptation of one 
who expounds a new and fruitful idea to use it as a key to unlock 
all doors, and to explain by reference to a single principle phe- 
nomena which are, in reality, the result of several converging 
causes.”” Tawney pointed out that Weber ignored or touched 
too lightly on other “intellectual movements, which were favor- 
able to the growth of business enterprise and to an individualist 
attitude towards economic relations, but which had little to do 
with religion,” and that he sought “to explain by reference to 
moral and intellectual influences developments which have their 
principal explanation in another region altogether.’ Tawney’s 
major contribution to the discussion, however, was to emphasize 
that causation can work in two directions. “Is it not a little arti- 
ficial,” he asks, “to suggest that capitalist enterprise had to wait, 
as Weber appears to imply, till religious changes had produced 
a capitalist spirit?” It would be equally plausible “to argue that 
the religious changes were themselves merely the result of eco- 
nomic movements.” Instead of Calvinism producing the capitalist 
spirit, both can with “equal plausibility be regarded as different 
effects of changes in economic organisation and social struc- 
ture.”"* Actually what occurred, Tawney maintained, was that, 
6 Ibid., 2. 
7 Ibid., 3, 160-63, 172. 
8 Ibid., 316. 
9 The Protestant Ethic and the Spirit of Capitalism, 7 
10 Religion and the Rise of Capitalism, 316. Tawney refers to ‘‘large economic 


movements, in particular the Discoveries and the results which flowed from them.’’ 
11 The Protestant Ethic and the Spirit of Capitalism, 7, 8. 
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while Calvinism helped mould the social order, it was in turn 
moulded by it.” 

Weber’s failure to give due weight to the reciprocal nature 
of causation led him into a further over-simplification—the 
equation of seventeenth century Puritanism with sixteenth cen- 
tury Calvinism. Tawney pointed out that “most of Weber’s 
illustrations of his thesis are drawn from the writings of the 
English Puritans of the latter part of the seventeenth cen- 
tury,”** a fact which Weber readily admits. Weber proceeded 
on the assumption that, for his purposes, “ascetic Protestantism” 
can be treated “as a single whole,” which finds its clearest 
expression among the English Puritans of the late seventeenth 
century."* This assumption, Tawney insisted, cannot be de- 
fended. Under the impact of new economic conditions, a pro- 
found change had taken place. The Calvinists of the sixteenth 
century believed in a rigorous discipline, and the economic indi- 
vidualism which both Tawney and Weber ascribe to the Puritan 
movement in its later phases would have “horrified” them.” 


Tawney’s general conclusion is stated in these words: 


‘The capitalist spirit’ is as old as history, and was not, as has sometimes. 
been said, the offspring of Puritanism. But it found im certain aspects of 
later Puritanism a tonic which braced its energies and fortified its already 
vigorous temper. At first sight, no contrast could be more violent than that 
between the iron collectivism, the almost military discipline, the remorse- 
less and violent rigors practiced in Calvin’s Geneva, and preached else- 
where, if in a milder form, by his disciples, and the impatient rejection of 
all traditional restrictions on econome enterprise which was the temper 
of the English business world after the Civil War.?® 


The explanation for such a radical shift in orientation, Tawney 
affirms, is to be found, not simply in the impact of large-scale 
economic change upon Calvinist thinking, but it stems from the 
very soul of Calvinism itself. 


In reality, the same ingredients were present throughout, but they were 
mixed in changing proportions, and exposed to different temperatures at 
different times. Like traits of individual character which are suppressed 
till the approach of maturity releases them, the tendencies in Puritanism, 
which were to make it later a potent ally of the movement against the con- 
12 Ibid., 11. 

13 Ibid., 9. 

14 Ibid., 155. 


15 Religion and the Rise of Capitalism, 317. 
16 Ibid., 226. The italics are mine. 
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trol of economic relations in the name either of social morality or of the 
public interest, did not reveal themselves till political and economic changes 
had prepared a congenial environment for their growth.’ 


Like Weber, Tawney finds the key to the separation of 
economic from ethical interests in what they both considered 
“the very heart of Puritan theology”—the Calvinist conception 
of “the calling.”** Applied to commercial life, it meant that 
“poverty ... was not a misfortune to be pitied and relieved, but 
a moral failing to be condemned,” and that riches were “the 
blessing which rewards the triumph of energy and will.’”* “By 
a kind of happy, preéstablished harmony . . ., success in business 
is in itself almost a sign of spiritual grace, for it is a proof that 
a man has labored faithfully in his vocation, and that ‘God has 
blessed his trade.’”*? Ethical distinctions in commercial life 
were thus obliterated, and the service of Mammon came to be 
identified with service to God. 


Weber confessed that such a gross interpretation of “the 
calling” could not be found in the writings of John Calvin. 
Indeed, it was definitely rejected by him.” But Weber felt that, 
if Calvin had not, then his followers, on the basis of psychologi- 
cal necessity, must have made such an interpretation;” and 
Tawney, as we have seen, was convinced that such a conception 
revealed itself in the second half of the seventeenth century as 
the dominating feature of Puritan thought. Unfortunately, 
both men failed to realize that such an interpretation not only 
isolated the doctrine of the calling from its larger context in 
Calvinist thought, but it completely subverted the fundamental 
theological structure of Calvinism. Nor did they recognize that 
such an interpretation was not necessary as an explanation of the 
strenuous and energetic activity displayed by the Puritans in 
commercial life. 


The failure to go to the root of Calvinism, even in its 
seventeenth-century English version, meant that its most char- 
acteristic feature was ignored and neglected—namely, a pre- 


17 Ibid., 227. 

18 Ibid., 240. ‘‘The first person to emphasize the way in which the idea of a ‘call- 
ling’ was used as an argument for the economic virtues was Weber, to whose 
conclusions I am largely indebted’’ (Ibid., 321). 

19 Ibid., 230. 

20 Ibid., 246. 

21 The Protestant Ethic and the Spirit of Capitalism, 110. 

22 Ibid., 110-11, 114-15, 163, 172. 
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occupation with God as the supreme good, and the only worthy 
end, indeed, the necessary end—of all endeavor. ‘““What is the 
chief end of man?” asks the Westminster Shorter Catechism. 
“Man’s chief end is to glorify God and enjoy him forever.” 
Incredible as it may seem to the modern mind, the Puritan held 
that God is more important than business, art, poetry, pleasure, 
or any of the other possible “goods” of life. It was almost an 
obsession, and the depth of this religious interest is reflected in 
even the most casual correspondence. God was, indeed, the be- 
all and end-all of existence, and the establishment of a right 
relationship to him was “the pearl of great price” without 
which all else was but dross.” 

If one is to serve God with singleness of heart and mind, 
quite obviously the reconciliation of God and Mammon is 
exceedingly difficult. In the Christian tradition, the first and 
great commandment has as its authoritative corollary, “a second 
like unto it: Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.”** What 
is theoretically impossible has not always been practically im- 
possible, and it must be confessed that the second commandment 
has been, on occasion, the subject of artful rationalization b 

3 ’ 

the servants of Mammon. The question, of course, is one of 

priority, and there can be little doubt as to where the convinced 

Puritan stood, even in the latter part of the seventeenth cen- 

tury.” 

Post-Restoration Puritanism is the source from whence 
Weber drew most of his illustrations, and it is the particular 
phase of Calvinism on which Tawney rested his case. Of the 
post-Restoration Puritans both Weber and Tawney gave pri- 
mary attention to Richard Baxter. Weber placed Baxter “at 
the center of the discussion,” since he “stands out above many 
other writers on Puritan ethics, both because of his eminently 
practical and realistic attitude, and, at the same time, because 
23 The problem posed by the doctrine of predestination with reference to any en- 

deavor to ‘‘get right with God’’ was more apparent than real. Calvin suggests 
that men are obliged to use the cautions, means, and remedies which God has 
provided (Institutes, I, xvii, 4), and by the seventeenth century various theoreti- 
cal solutions had been worked out by the theologians. 

25 The most illuminating discussion of the Puritan spirit is to be found in Ralph 
Barton Perry, Puritanism and Democracy (New York: Vanguard Press, 1944). 
Especially discerning are his chapters, ‘‘The Importance of Salvation,’’ and 
‘¢The Moral Athlete,’’? in which he describes the depth and intensity of the 
Puritan’s religious concern, and the rigor and dogged determination with which 
he subordinated all lesser goods to the supreme good of salvation. In the light 


of his preceding analysis, it is rather surprising that he accepted uncritically the 
conclusions of Tawney. 
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of the universal recognition accorded to his works, which have 
gone through many new editions and translations.’”* Tawney, 
following Weber’s lead, gave equally prominent attention to 
Baxter as “the most learned, the most practical, and the most 
persuasive” of the champions of Puritanism in the last half of 
the seventeenth century.” It would not seem unfair, therefore, 
to examine the Weber-Tawney thesis in the light of Richard 
Baxter’s thought. 

If any one thing is clear in the writings of Richard Bax- 
ter, it is his intensely anti- Mammon spirit. He constantly insists 
that God and Mammon are antithetical, and he lashes out against 
the hypocrisy of those who think that they can be reconciled. 


Take heed that you think not of reconciling God and mammon, and mixing 
heaven and earth to be your felicity, and of dreaming that you may keep 
heaven for a reserve at last, when the world hath been loved as your best 
so long as you could keep it.?* 

If thy belly be thy god and the world be thy heaven, then serve and seek 
them (and pretend not to be a Christian ).?° 

When seeming Christians are as worldly and ambitious as others and make 
as great a matter of their gain and wealth and honor, it showeth that they 
do but cover the base and sordid spirit of worldliness with the visor of the 
Christian name to deceive themselves, and bring the faith of Christians into 
scorn, and dishonor the holy name which they usurp.*° 


The person who seeks riches is 


like « foolish traveler who, having a day’s journey to go, doth spend all 
the day in gathering together a load of meat and clothes and money, more 
than he can carry, for fear of wanting by the way; or like a foolish runner 
that hath a race to run for his life and spends the time in which he should 
be running gathering a burden of pretended necessaries. You have all the 
while God’s work to do and your souls to mind and judgment to prepare 
for, and you are tiring and vexing yourselves for unnecessary things, as 
if it were the top of your ambition to be able to say, in hell, that you died 
rich.*! 


Prosperity, Baxter insists, is no sign of God’s favor, nor 
is poverty evidence of his displeasure. 


Take heed that you judge not of God’s love, or of your happiness or misery, 
by your riches or poverty, prosperity or adversity, as knowing that they 
come alike to all, and love or hatred is not to be discerned by them... . 


26 The Protestant Ethic and the Spirit of Capitalism, 155-56. 

27 Religion and the Rise of Capitalism, 219. 

28 Christian Directory, reprinted in The Practical Works of Richard Baxter (Lon- 
don: Arthur Hall and Co., 1847), I, 222. 

29 Ibid., 181. 

30 Ibid., 151. 

31 Ibid., 219. 
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A carnal mind will judge of its own happiness and the love of God by car- 
nal things because it savoreth not spiritual mercies, but grace giveth a 
Christian another judgment.** 


Indeed, far from being an indication of spiritual grace, one’s 
own prosperity is frequently a temptation of the devil, for men 
thereby “think God, when he prospereth them, is not so angry 
with them as preachers tell them.”* It is the devil, not God, 
who “is exceeding diligent to get the wealth and prosperity of 
the world on his side that he may not seem to flatter his servants 
with empty promises but to reward them with real felicity and 
wealth.”’** 

In any vocation, the person who makes private gain his 
goal denies the end of his calling. One must constantly “take 
heed lest, under pretense of diligence in your calling, you be 
drawn to earthly-mindedness, and excessive cares or covetous 
designs for rising in the world.”** Many a man deceives him- 
self by thinking that “he is no worldling because he useth no 
unlawful means but the labor of his calling to grow rich.”*° The 
lawyer is warned to 
be sure that you make not the getting of money to be the principal end in 
the exercise of your function but the promoting of justice . . . and therein. 
the pleasing of the most righteous God. For your work can be no better: 
than your end. A base end doth debase your work. . . . Make the cause of 
the innocent as it were your own and suffer it not to miscarry through your 
slothfulness and neglect. He is a lover of money more than justice that 
will sweat in the cause of the rich that pay him well and will slubber over 
and starve the cause of the poor because he getteth little by them.*” 
Physicians are admonished to 
be sure that the saving of men’s lives and health be first and chiefly your 
intention before any gain or honor of your own. . . be ready to help the 
poor as well as the rich... . . Let not the health or lives of men be neglected 
because they have no money to give you.** 


Nor is the businessman exempt. In making a bargain or 
contract, the businessman must set his heart upon the true love 
of his neighbor and ask himself: ‘““How would I be dealt with 


32 Ibid., 514. Greatness, riches, dominion, applause, honor are but ‘‘a dream that 
maketh thee really neither better nor safer than other men’’ (Jbid., 211). ‘*No 
men prosper so much as the most ungodly,’’ while it is ‘‘reproach and suffer- 
ing which usually falls upon the godly’’ (Ibid., 31). 

33 Ibid., 31. 

34 Ibid., 94. 

35 Ibid., 468. 

36 Ibid., 216. 

37 Ibid., 770-71. 

38 Ibid., 771-72. 
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myself, if my case were the same with his?” Instead of think- 
ing of his own gain, he must remember how much more he will 
lose by sin. He must consider his neighbor’s situation, whether 
or not he can afford it, and he must not believe every common 
report of his neighbor’s riches. He must regard the public good 
above his own commodity, for “it is not lawful to take up or keep 
up any oppressing monopoly or trade which tendeth to enrich 
you by the loss of the commonwealth or the many.” He must 
give “special respect to the common estimate and to the market 
price.”” He must not quibble over prices, nor bargain more than 
necessary. In doubtful cases, he is told to “choose that side 
which is sefest to the peace of your consciences hereafter, 
though it be against your commodity.’ 

The one statement from the writings of Baxter which 
Weber and Tawney are able to use effectively in support of 
their thesis that Puritanism sanctified the pursuit of riches and 
thus led to the obliteration of ethical values in economic life 
is the much quoted sentence: 

If God show you a way in which you may lawfully get more than in anoth- 
er way (without wrong to your soul, or to any other), if you refuse this, 
and choose the less gainful way, you cross one of the ends of your calling, 
and you refuse to be God’s steward, and to accept his gifts, and use them 
for him when he requireth it. You may labor to be rich for God, though 
not for the flesh and sin.*° 

This is a perfect illustration of the distortion involved in isolat- 
ing the concept of “the calling” from its context. Tawney, 
ignoring even the qualification within the quotation itself, makes 
the blunt assertion that “so far from poverty being meritorious, 
it is a duty to choose the more profitable occupation.”** It is 
true, as Baxter says elsewhere, that “the largest stock must 
be accepted and used for God when he trusteth us with it,”” 


39 Ibid., 827. 

40 The Protestant Ethic and the Spirit of Capitalism, 162; Religion and the Rise 
of Capitalism, 243. 

41 Foreword to The Protestant Ethic and the Spirit of Capitalism, 3. 

42 Works, I, 61. Some persons, Baxter says, ‘‘are thought covetous because they 
are laborious in their callings and thrifty and saving, not willing that anything 
be lost. But all this is their duty: if they were lords or princes, idleness and 
wastefulness would be their sin. God would have all men labor in their several 
callings that are able. . .. The question is, How they use that which they labor 
so hard for and save so sparingly. If they use it for God and charitable uses, 
there is no man taketh a righter course. He is the best servant for God that will 
be laborious and sparing that he may be able to do good’? (Ibid., 217). ‘*The 
question is not whether you give now and then as alms to deceive your consciences, 
and part with so much as the flesh can spare, as a swine will do when he can eat 
no more, but whether all that you have be devoted to the will of God and made to 
stoop to his service and the saving of your souls’’ (Ibid., 216). 
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but this is a subordinate principle and cannot be generalized into 
a bald injunction to “get all you can.” 


The particular quotation from Baxter, cited by Weber 
and Tawney, concerning the choice of a vocation is actually 
only one of a series of directions devoted to this problem.” 
In choosing a trade or calling, writes Baxter, the first considera- 
tion is “the service of God and the public good, and therefore 
that calling which most conduceth to the public good is to be 
preferred.”** Second, “when two callings equally conduce to 
the public good, and one of them hath the advantage of riches 
and the other is more advantageous to your souls, the latter 
must be preferred.” For “next to the public good, the soul’s 
advantage must guide your choice.” One must also think of 
his physical and mental health, and if possible “choose a call- 
ing which so exerciseth the body as not to overwhelm you with 
cares and labor and deprive you of all leisure for the holy and 
noble employments of the mind, and which so exerciseth your 
mind as to allow you some exercise for the body also.” 


A teaching career is, in many respects, an ideal vocationai 
choice. 


A schoolmaster’s calling is usually but poor and very painful, requiring 
much close attendance ; but yet it is of so great use to the common good, and 
alloweth the mind so much leisure and advantage to improve itself in honest 
‘studies, that it is fitter to be chosen and delighted in by a well-tempered 
mind than richer and more honored employments. It is sweet to be all day 
doing so much good. 


The ministry, of course, has many advantages for those who 
are fitted for the sacred office. 


Suppose that a lawyer were as profitable to the public good as a divine, and 
that it is a way to far more wealth and honor; yet the sacred calling is much 
more desirable for the benefit of your souls, because it is an exceeding 
great help to be engaged by our callings to have the word and doctrine of 


43 Ibid., 377-78. 
44 ‘*The callings most useful to the public good are the magistrates, the pastors, 
and teachers of the church, schoolmasters, physicians, lawyers, ete., husbandmen 
(ploughmen, graziers, and shepherds); and next to them are mariners, clothiers, 
booksellers, tailors, and such other that are employed about things most necessary 
to mankind; and some callings are employed about matters of so little 
use (as tobacco-sellers, lace-sellers, feather-makers, periwig-makers, and many 
more such) that he that may choose better should be loth to take up with one of 
these, though possibly in itself it may be lawful. It is a great satisfaction to any 
honest mind to spend his life in doing the greatest good he can; and a prison 
and constant calamity to be tied to spend one’s life in doing little good at all 
to others, though he should grow rich by it himself.’’ 
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Christ still before us and in our minds and mouths, when others must be 
glad to be now and then exercised in it. 


The vocation of the artisan also has much to commend it and 
should not lightly be dismissed. For “many poor laborers (as 
clothiers, tailors, and other such) can work with their hands 
and meditate or discourse of heavenly things without any hin- 
derance of their work, when many men of richer callings have 
scarce room for a thought or word of God or heaven all day.” 

It is only after carefully considering what one is “fittest 

for, both in mind and body” and finding that two possible voca- 
tions are equally conducive to the public good, the soul’s advan- 
tage, and the health of mind and body, that it is lawful and 
meet to look at the commodity of your calling.” 
Though it is said, Prov. xxiii. 4, ‘Labor not to be rich,’ the meaning is 
that you make not riches your chief end: riches for our fleshly ends must 
not ultimately be intended or sought. But in subordination to higher things 
they may; that is, you may labor in that manner as tendeth most to your 
success and lawful gain: you are bound to improve ail your Master’s tal- 
ents. But then your end must be that you may be the better provided to 
do God’s service and may do the more good with what you have. If God 
show you a way in which you may lawfully get more than in another way 
(without wrong to your soul or any other), if you refuse this, and choose 
the less gainful way, you cross one of the ends of your calling, and you 
refuse to be God’s steward, and to accept his gifts, and use them for him, 
when he requireth it. You may labor to be rich for God, though not for the 
flesh and sin. 

In the light of the prior considerations to be faced and the 
restrictions which surrounded commercial! pursuits, and in the 
light of the fact that each individual was to be held personally 
accountable to God for the decisions he had reached, this direc- 
tion “to improve ail your Master’s talents” does not represent 
a very significant concession to Mammon. Actually, as Baxter 
makes clear elsewhere, even under these circumstances, riches 
were not so much to be sought as to be regretfully accepted. 
The more profitable calling could not be pursued in any light- 
hearted manner or with a comfortable assurance that it consti- 
tuted an easy and safe path to the narrow gate that openeth 
unto life. Always remember, Baxter counsels, that riches 
are in themselves but dross, which will leave thee at the grave as poor 
as any. And as to their usefulness, they are but thy Master’s talents, and 
the more thou hast the greater will be thine account. And very few rich 
men escape the snare and come to heaven.*® 


45 Ibid., 211. 
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Since riches are “the commonest cause of men’s damnation” 
and “make it much harder for a man to be saved,” they ought 
to be avoided if possible.“* When you realize, says Baxter, that 
you must make “‘a daily reckoning how you lay out all that God 
committeth to your trust,” it will “quench your thirst after 
plenty and prosperity.” You will become more concerned “‘to 
use well what you have than to get more.’’*” 


“The first characteristic to strike the modern reader in all 
this teaching,” confesses Tawney in discussing Baxter, “is 
its conservatism.’’** But then he goes on to suggest that 


these utterances came .. . from that part of the Puritan mind which looked 
backward. That which looked forward found in the rapidly growing spirit 
of economic enterprise something not uncongenial to its own temper, and 
went out to welcome it as an ally. What in Caivin had been a qualified con- 
cession to practical exigencies appeared in some of his later followers as 
a frank idealization of the life of the trader, as the service of God and the 
training ground of the soul.*® 


Tawney, therefore, dismisses Baxter and his like-minded con- 
temporaries as anachronisms, and finds the true Puritan spirit 
revealed in a man like Richard Steele who was adjusting him- 
self to the ideas and ideals of the new Political Arithmetic. 
What Tawney fails to see is that when these new elements 
gained the upper hand, Puritanism ceased to be Puritanism. 
They represent the infiltration of a spirit which the convinced 
Puritan did not hesitate to label pagan and anti-Christian. Far 
from being the logical flowering of certain inherent tendencies 
in Puritanism, the economic ethics which increasingly domi- 
nated English commercial and business life toward the close 
of the seventeenth century were the very antithesis of those 
which were fundamental to the whole Puritan outlook. Their 
acceptance by nominal Puritans is an illustration of the attri- 
tion to which any idealistic movement is subject, and it marked 
the crumbling of the foundation upon which the Puritan struc- 
ture rested. The victory of the spirit of capitalism in a very 
real sense meant the defeat of Puritanism. 


Nor was the Puritan ethic mere pious verbiage. “The fun- 
damental question,” Tawney observes, “ . is not what kind 


46 Ibid., 219. 
47 Ibid., 221. 
48 Religion and the Rise of Capitalism, 224, 
49 Ibid., 239. 
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of rules a faith enjoins, but what type of character it esteems 
and cultivates.”*° His contention, however, that “the rules of 
Christian morality elaborated by Baxter” found no response 
in souls awakened by Puritan preaching is patently absurd to 
anyone at all acquainted with Puritanism. It is not true that 
the Puritan character offered “‘but a polished surface on which 
these ghostly admonitions could find no enduring foothold.” 
The few illustrations which Tawney gives of a sensitive and 
aggressive Puritan conscience” were not exceptional and can 
be multiplied many times. To be sure, when the religious founda- 
tions crumbled and the spiritual vitality of the movement dis- 
appeared, the ethical injunctions, which derived their force 
from a vivid faith in God as a righteous judge, quite naturally 
lost their compelling power. 


It should be apparent, as a result of this discussien, that 
the dynamic, which gave impetus to the tremendous Puritan 
drive in vocational activity, was not rooted in the Puritan con- 
ception of “the calling,” but rather in the larger context of the 
Calvinist conception of God and of man’s relationship to Him.” 
God is the Lord—the “Owner,” Baxter calls him—and man is 
his steward. As God’s steward, man is accountable to God for 
two things—his time and his possessions. For the best possible 
use of every moment and every penny, he is personally respon- 
sible to God. Both time and money, therefore, must be redeemed 
in terms of being devoted to the highest possible good at any par- 
ticular moment. Parasites, who live in idleness or in ‘unprofitable 
callings,’** are unfaithful stewards. In like manner, one stands 
in perpetual judgment with reference to the use he makes of his 
money. As a faithful steward he must shun needless luxury and 
ostentatious display, not because they are sinful in themselves, 


50 Ibid., 226. 
51 Ibid., 217 f. 
52 The most illuminating discussion of sixteenth-century Puritanism and its so- 
cial and economic outlook is to be found in M. M. Knappen, Tudor Puritanism 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1939), 339-53, 401-23. See also his Two 
Elizabethan Puritan Diaries (Chicago: American Society of Church History, 
1933), 6, 8-9, 13-16. 

A profitable calling is one that ministers to the common good. ‘‘As the bees 
labor to replenish their hive so man, being a sociable creature, must labor for 
the good of the society which he belongs to, in which his own is contained as a 
part’’ (Baxter, Works, I, 376). In an economy of scarcity, to be idle or to en- 
gage in an ‘‘unprofitable calling’’ is quite obviously a violation of the duty of 
brotherly love, and therefore ‘‘these drones’’ which ‘‘consume that which others 
labor for but are no gatherers themselves’’ are vigorously condemned (Ibid., 
854). 
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but because the money they require can be put to a better use, 
either in charitable activities or productive enterprises. 


Emphasizing as they did the economic virtues of diligence 
and thrift as religious duties, it was inevitable that the Puritans 
should prosper and advance in economic status. It was also nat- 
ural, since they were excluded by legislation from participating 
in public affairs and educational pursuits, that they should be 
found in disproportionate numbers among those engaged in 
commercial life. Nor is it surprising that Puritanism won its re- 
cruits mainly from among the merchants, lawyers, , and small 
landholders. As Knappen has pointed out, Puritanism 


was too cold and intellectually complicated for the lower classes, and a 
creed which might set a lord on the penitent stool before an entire congre- 
gation was no religion for a gentleman.** 


The middle class was less bound by tradition than the other 
classes of society and thus was more receptive to new religious 
ideas, and the virile character of Puritanism was the type of re- 
ligious discipline that would appeal to any spiritually sensitive 
spirits who were engaged in the strenuous struggle of a rising 
class to make a place for itself in society. But this docs not mean 
that Puritanism was primarily a middle class movement which 
rationalized and perpetuated middle class ideals. Indeed, as 
Knappen has also pointed out, 


if any adverse criticism is to be passed on the Puritan economic and social 
policy . . ., it cannot be for willingness to accept and welcome change in 
these fields, as sometimes charged, but for hostility to it... . By unimagina- 
tive and uncomprehending criticism of current business procedure a group 
which might have exercised a constructive influence on the shaping of a 
new world lost the confidence of businessmen and found themselves more 
hopelessly out of power than ever.®® 


The disintegration of the Puritan movement after the Res- 
toration was relatively rapid. The religious zeal of its adherents 
was subject to the debilitating effect of the passing of time. Their 
moral idealism was subject to the inevitable attrition of the 


54 Tudor Puritanism, 353. 
55 Ibid., 422-23. These words were written of Tudor Puritanism, -but they apply 
with equal force to the period of the Commonwealth. Also interesting is Knap- 
pen’s evaluation of the contention that Puritanism was predominantly a mid- 
dle class movement. ‘‘There is little . . . to indicate that Puritanism, with its 
restrictions on the profit motive and its highly technical theology, was predom- 
inantly a middle class movement. Rather, if it must be stated in class terms, it 
was a Protestant clericalism, a system in which the organized intelligentsia, 
whoever their allies might be, played the role of the senior partner’’ (Ibid., 353). 
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world, and they were exposed to pressures and temptations gen- 
erated by the very prosperity which Puritanism tended to foster 
among its adherents. In the end, there were shepherds who did 
not hesitate to do violence to the inner integrity of the entire 
Puritan intellectual system in order to maintain their flocks by 
a frank appeal to self-interest. But the adjustment to the world 
and to the ethics of a bourgeois society was not an easy or a hap- 
py adjustment. Quite typically Puritan is the lament of Samuel 
Richardson, a Particular Baptist preacher and one of the wealth- 
iest merchants of London, in his little tract, The Cause of the 
Poor Pleaded (1653): 


The poor able to work are suffered to beg; the impotent, aged and sick 
are not sufficiently provided for, but almost starved with the allowance of 
3d. and 4d. a piece a week. . . . These are the last times indeed. Men gen- 
erally are all for themselves. And some would set up such, having a form 
of religion, without the power of it.°° 


56 Pp. 7-8, 10. Quoted by Tawney, Religion and the Rise of Capitalism, 239. 
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During the years of their greatest tribulation, English 
Protestant dissenters were steadily buoyed up by numerous ef- 
forts in their behalf; stemming from various sources, these ef- 
forts were inspired by motives equally various. Gestures toward 
a peaceful settlement actually began before Charles II ascended 
the throne. Little persecution marked the Cromwellian regime 
and although the Establishment had possessed a Presbyterian 
tinge, organized Presbyterianism had made little headway. The 
Church was rather an assemblage of congregations than a com- 
pact hierarchy. While Episcopalians had been forced from their 
livings, many did not appear vindictive, and as the Restoration 
approached, a tolerant mood seemed uppermost. 

Edward Stillingfleet, later Bishop of Worcester, ex- 
pounded the moderate view in a book which, as he came to ac- 
cept the peculiar historical integrity of episcopacy, plagued his 
later years. He argued that no sufficient data existed for deter- 
mining the form of church government in the apostolic and early 
patristic period, but that in all probability the primitive church, 
on which all English reform groups founded their ecclesia, was 
modeled on the synagogue wherein a synod of priests in each 
congregation chose one of their number as head. Stilling- 
fleet did not consider any part of the apostolical discipline an in- 
variable precedent and. declared that much ecclesiastical polity 
could in no way pretend to primitive authority. He therefore 
would admit modifications acceptable to the Presbyterians.* 


Charles IT appeared of similar mind. He favored liturgical 
reform; he announced his intention of appointing suffragans in 
the larger sees; he promised that no bishop should exercise 

1 Irenicum, or a Weapon-salve for the Church’s Wounds (1661, 1662). Stilling- 
fleet (1635-99) wrote variously on the relations of Church and state and took 
part in the major controversies on this issue; he became Dean of St. Paul’s in 
1678 and Bishop of Worcester in 1689. Two of his later pieces, The Mischief 


of Separation (1680) and The Unreasonableness of Separation (1680/1), re- 
versed the position taken in the Irenicum. 
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spiritual authority without the assistance of his presbyters, that 
no official of the bishop should have jurisdiction over the clergy 
without the advice of a clerical council, and that the dean and 
chapter of the diocese, together with an equal number of presby- 
ters annually chosen by the clergy, should assist at ordinations, 
censures, and similar spiritual occasions.’ 

The existing legal situation did not bar a moderate settle- 
ment. Under the common law minor variations in worship were 
no crime, and Elizabethan and Jacobean statutes had limited ap- 
plication. The most important punished refusal to attend church, 
denial of royal authority, and attendanceat unlawful conventicles.* 
Charles seemed willing to dispense with these laws, for in declar- 
ing a liberty to tender consciences at Breda he specified that no 
man should be disquieted over religious differences which did 
not disturb the kingdom, and he announced his sympathy with 
an Indulgence.* After ascending the throne he stated that if the 
dissenters conducted themselves peaceably he would neither force 
them from the kingdom nor give them cause to conspire against 
it. 

It is true that the various nonconformist bodies were not at 
peace with one another, but adjustment appeared possible. The 
Presbyterians quickly stressed their share in the Restoration and 
their fundamental accord with the Establishment: they saw com- 
prehension just around the corner. Other nonconformists, less 
sure of themselves, nonetheless looked to toleration, if not to 
generous concessions. With the Catholics they opposed compre- 
hension because it might obstruct the toleration they were seek- 
ing. 

The prospect of religious concord proved utterly deceiving. 
A parliament, “more royalist than the king and more Anglican 
than the bishops,” combined with obdurate Presbyterians and 


2 Henry Hallam, Constitutional History of England (Everyman ed.), II, 293-94, 
believed that Charles had no intention of doing anything and therefore the High 
Church party did not oppose his schemes. 

1 Eliz. c. 1 & 2; 23 Eliz. ¢. 1; 29 Eliz. c. 6; 35 Eliz.c.1; 3 Jac. Ic. 4 & 5; 21 
Jac. Ie. 4, 

4 The History and Proceedings of the House of Commons from the Restoration 
to the Present Time (London, 1742), I, 6. 

Tbid., 171. See also his ‘‘Declaration to all His loving Subjecis . . . concern- 
ing Ecclesiastical Affairs’’ on October 25, 1660, wherein he remarked ‘‘How 
much the Peace of the State is concerned in the Peace of the Church,’’ (Lords 
Journals, XI, 179-82); and the proclamation of January 10, 1661, ‘‘against 
seditious meetings and conventicles under pretense of religious worship,’’ in 
which he repudiated any desire ‘‘to restrain tender consciences.’’ Z'udor and 
Stuart Proclamations (Oxford, 1910), no. 3278. 
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reactionary Anglicans to blast peaceful hopes. In reality, how- 
ever, these parties were less the villains of the piece than the 
symbols of a contemporary mood. The strange interlude of re- 
publicanism and sectarianism had made repugnant any departure 
from a narrow ecclesiastical orthodoxy, and the first flush of 
enthusiasm for the restored monarch brought many excesses. 
The restoration was indeed more than the return of a monarch; 
in spirit, if not in fact, it was the restoration of a social order. 
Nonetheless, the political settlement was along the lines demand- 
ed by the Puritan majority in the House of Commons in 1640- 
41: the royal person was restored but not the royal power. 

Undismayed by the adoption of the Corporation Act and an 
act against Quakers in 1661, the Presbyterians blithely anticipat- 
ed the validity of their ordination and continuation in their liv- 
ings. This expectation was strengthened by the King’s appoint- 
ment of Baxter and Calamy as court chaplains and his request 
that Baxter draw up an agenda for a conference of Episcopalians 
and Presbyterians. The scheme, as is well known, came to noth- 
ing. The bishops maintained that they were satisfied with the 
Establishment and that since the Presbyterians agreed with them 
in matters of doctrine, scruples over minor issues were needless; 
moreover, they scored a tactical victory by getting the Presby- 
terians to put their most extreme claims on record as the sine 
qua non.° 

After the Savoy Conference failed, Charles hoped to force 
Parliament’s hand by a Declaration cf Indulgence favorable to 
the Presbyterians ; but this group, convinced that comprehension 
was at hand, opposed the toleration of other nonconformists. 
Such action antagonized Charles, the sectaries, and the Catholics. 
Therefore, when the Episcopalians, preferring schism without 
to schism within the Church, secured the Uniformity Act, the 
Presbyterians found themselves without allies.’ This act de- 
feated comprehension and nonconformity inside the Church; 
thereafter the Presbyterians had no future except in conjunction 
with the sects. Other enactments ruined immediate conciliation 
as the Privy Council laboriously investigated the execution of 


6 Henry W. Clark, History of English Nonconformity (London, 1913), II, 14-16, 
23: John Stoughton, KMcclesiastical History of Enaland: The Church of the Res- 
toration (London, 1870), I, 53, 101-5. 

7 Violet Barbour, Henry Bennet, Earl of Arlington, Secretary of State to Charles 
IT (Washington, 1914), 62-66; Frank Bate, The Declaration of Indulgence, 1672, 
A Study in the Rise of Organized Dissent (London, 1908), 36-37; Gilbert Bur- 
net, History of His Own Tine (London, 1724), I, 178-81. 
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the penal laws. Pamphlets poured forth in defense or denuncia- 
tion of this legislation, and the utmost vindictiveness secmed to 
characterize the country. 

Notwithstanding this rancor, England was not inhabited 
entirely by religious fanatics; for scarcely had the Uniformity 
Act passed than the Lords considered a bill to ease ecclesiastical 
tension. Thereupon, the Commons protested against indulgence 
and thus destroyed the hopes of those nonconformists who were 
anticipating their freedom by subscribing thirteen inoffensive 
articles on doctrine.* So an entering wedge was broken before it 
provided a fulcrum by which a greater measure of toleration 
could be secured. Furthermore, in August, 1663, a royal procla- 
mation required church attendance and imposed fines for ab- 
sence.” Although a great many quondam nonconformists had 
yielded to the Act of Uniformity, a loud clamor arose from the 
victims of the government’s policy. 

Some hope of improvement was aroused early in 1664 
when the Lords debated a bill to dispense with the Act of Uni- 
formity in certain cases. Construed in some quarters as an at- 
tempt to grant liberty of conscience to all and coupled with com- 
plaints about nonconformist insolence, the prospect facilitated 


8 House of Lords Mss., Hist. Mss. Comm., VII (1879), 167b-168a; Calendar of 
State Papers, Domestic, 1663-64, 65. The preamble of the bill recited that 
‘*Whereas divers of His Majesty’s subjects through error of judgment and mis- 
guided consciences (whereunto the licentiousness of the late unhappy times has 
much contributed) do not conform themselves to the order of divine worship and 
service established by law, and although His majesty and both Houses of Parlia- 
ment are satisfied that these scruples of conscience are ill grounded, and the 
government of the church, with the service therof as now established, is the best 
that is anywhere extant, and more effectual to the preservation of the Protestant 
religion, yet hoping that clemency and indulgence may wear out these prejudices 
and reduce the dissenters to the unity of the church, and considering that this 
indulgence cannot be dispensed by any rule, but must vary according to the cir- 
cumstances and principles of those to whom it is to be granted, and 
that His Majesty is the best judge where and to whom this indulgence is to 
be dispensed, to the end that His Majesty may be enabled to exersise it with. 
universal satisfaction, the Bill proposes to enact that the King may by letters 
patent under the Great Seal, or by such other ways as to His Majesty may seem 
meet, dispense with the Act of Uniformity, and with any other laws or statutes 
concerning the same, or requiring oaths or subscriptions, or which do enjoin con- 
formity to the order, discipline, and worship established in this church, and the 
penalties in the said laws imposed, or any of them, and may grant licenses to. 
subjects of the protestant religion, of whose inoffensive and peaceable disposi- 
tion His Majesty shall be persuaded, to enjoy the use and exercise of their re- 
ligion and worship, though differing from the public rule. Provided that no such 
indulgence or dispensation shall extend to the tolerating or permitting the use 
or exercise of the Popish or Roman Catholic religion, or to enable any person 
to hold any office of public trust,. who at the beginning of this Parliament was 
by law disabled thereunto.’’ 

9 Tudor and Stuart Proc., I, no. 3383. 
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the passage of the Conventicle Act later in the year. Although 
Matthew Hale described this as an act against seditious assem- 
blies, not religious meetings, dissenters benefited little.*° The fol- 
lowing year Parliament passed the Five Mile Act to restrain 
nonconformist ministers who had taken over the pulpits of those 
conformist divines who had fled to the country during the 
plague. Such courage and piety gained not applause but charges 
of sedition, and dissenters reached their nadir. 


By 1667 and 1668 the situation had improved. The advent 
of the Cabal led to open meetings of nonconformists ; compre- 
hension and toleration were debated in Parliament and on the 
street corners; and the Privy Council considered ways of aiding 
Protestant dissenters without benefiting papists. In these years 
the Presbyterians made two successive efforts to gain compre- 
hension for themselves and toleration for the more sober sec- 
taries. Sir Robert Atkins, later a justice of the Common Pleas 
and Lord Chief Baron of the Exchequer, prepared a compre- 
hension bill for which the Presbyterians attempted to smooth 
the path by several pamphlets which in turn excited Episcopalian 
and sectarian responses. The bill, stiliborn and never brought 
into Parliament, provided that all ministers already ordained, 
whether Episcopal or Presbyterian, and any others hereafter 
episcopally ordained, able to render an acount of their faith in 
Latin, who should within three months after the publication of 
the statute, in the presence of the bishop or guardian of the spiri- 
tualities, “declare their assent and subscribe to all the Articles 
of Religion which only concern the confession of the true Chris- 
tian faith and the doctrine of the sacraments” mentioned in the 
statute of 13 Elizabeth, should be capable of preaching in any 
church or chapel “within the realm of England and dominions 
thereof,” of administering the sacrament acording to the Book 
of Common Prayer, and of taking a cure of souls and enjoy- 
ing spiritual promotion. Common prayer as directed by law was 
to be read before the sermon; no one was to be denied the sac- 
rament even though he did not kneel and no minister was to be 
compelled to wear the surplice or use the cross in baptism.” 


When this bill failed, the Presbyterians made a more elab- 
orate effort, joining with the sectaries to petition the King for 


10 Bate, The Declaration, 38-39; Cal. State Papers, Dom., 1664-65, 20. 
11 The Theological Works of Herbert Thorndike (London, 1854), V, 302-3, contains 
the bill in full. 
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toleration. Relaxation in the enforcement of the penal laws in 
the winter of 1667-68 made the “fanatics” very confident. The 
second relief drive was supported by such Anglicans as Lord 
Keeper Bridgeman, Hale, the Duke of Buckingham, and Bishop 
Wilkins, as well as by prominent nonconformists. The King 
favored it largely because of his exasperation with the bishops 
for their support of Clarendon. Although primarily a compre- 
hension measure, it also looked to the toleration of many sects 
and even some indulgence to Catholics, but before its final phras- 
ing several matters required consideration. 

The government dealt independently with the Presbyte- 
rians and the sectaries, the first receiving more attention because 
in their case liturgical as well as doctrinal and disciplinary 
questions were up for discussion. While accepting the govern- 
ment’s proposals in the main, both nonconformist groups em- 
phasized certain of their own tenets. The final content of the bill 
was largely debated by the government and the Presbyterians, 
and after considerable discussion over reordination the parties 
came to agreement and Hale drew up the bill. This all came to 
naught, however, when the Commons bitterly opposed the scheme 
and would have renewed the Conventicle Act had not Parlia- 
ment been prorogued.” 


12 Ibid., 302-8; Cal. State Papers, Dom., 1667, 552; Cal. State Papers, Dom., 1667- 
68, 68, 88, 97, 165. To the Presbyterians the government offered admission of 
those ordained by presbyters to the ministerial function by the imposition of the 
bishop’s hands with the injunction to preach the word of God and minister the 
sacraments in any Church of England congregation when lawfully appointed 
thereto. Those admitted to any ecclesiastical function or as schoolmasters should 
subscribe, in addition to oaths of allegiance and supremacy, a declaration ap- 
proving the doctrine, worship, and government of the Church as containing all 
things necessary to salvation and swearing never to bring in any contrary or 
disturbing doctrine. Kneeling at the sacrament, the use of the cross in baptism, 
and bowing at the name of Jesus, were to be left indifferent. In case it became 
necessary to alter the liturgy, every person admitted to preach should openly 
declare his assent to its lawfulness. To the Independents the government prom- 
ised the liberty of exercising their religion in public, provided the names of the 
persons so tolerated be registered along with their congregations and teachers. 
They were to be disabled from holding public office, but required to pay a fine 
for such disability; they were to be exempted from the penalties inflicted for 
non-attendance at the parish churches, but obliged to pay all public duties to 
the parish. The indulgence was to continue three years. The Presbyterians ac- 
cepted the government’s proposals with the qualifications that the ministers, 
when admitted by the bishop, should have leave to state that they were not re- 
nouncing their earlier ordination and that the new imposture was a magistrate’s 
license, that they assented to the doctrine of the thirty-nine Articles but ex- 
cepted the three relating to ceremonies and prelacy, that a suspended minister 
could appeal from the bishop to the King’s covrts, and that they desired some 
liturgical changes allowing discretion in the use of certain ceremonies and 
phrases. For their part, the Independents proposed that men professing faith in 
the Trinity and acknowledging the Scriptures as the revealed Word of God, 
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The Commons’ debate of the whole issue revealed the cross- 
currents of opinion.** One member opposed a general toleration 
and severe enforcement of the penal laws alike: he would indulge 
those who dissented only in ceremonies. Another favored com- 
prehension of Presbyterians, but regarded many Independents 
as anti-christian; a third expected comprehension to end non- 
conformity and improve trade. On the other side, some pointed 
out the evils of toleration, its failure when tried, and its encour- 
agement of such disorder that an army would be required to keep 
the peace; others found Presbyterian tenets destructive of mo- 
narchical government. Some members regarded the matter as 
wholly practical, while others placed it on an ethical plane and 
desired a decision without reference to trade. A few neutrals 
would have turned the matter over to a joint committee of con- 
formists and nonconformists, whereas their opponents preferred 
delegation to Convocation. 

Meanwhile the Privy Council, at the request of the Com- 
mons, ordered all magistrates to execute the laws against con- 
venticles and unlawful assemblies of Papists and nonconformists, 
“the clemency used having led to frequent assemblies, even 
whilst it was under consideration to find out a better way for 
the union of Protestants.”"* Complaints poured in from one side 
that non-execution of the penal laws had increased nonconformist 
numbers and insolence, and from the other that persecution 
had failed, that the laws were no longer executed, and that 
something ought to be done immediately because the strictness 
of the laws made a peaceful settlement ever more remote. 

During 1668 and 1669, debate in and out of Parliament on 
indulgence encouraged nonconformists to greater freedom of 
behavior, especially since they were generally unmolested so long 
as Parliament was not sitting.** Despite the interest of many in 
toleration for practical political and economic reasons, no man 
brought in a bill for uniting his majesty’s Protestant subjects." 


though differing in doctrine, worship, and discipline, from the Establishment, 
should not be molested, provided this liberty did not extend to disturbers of the 
peace, Papists, or blasphemers and profaners of Christ’s religion. Meeting- 
places were to be public and avthorized by the Quarter Sessions. 

13 Anchitell Grey, Debates of the House of Commons, from the year 1667 to the 
year 1694 (London, 1769), I, 104-31; and, at greater length, Caroline Robbins, 
The Diary of John Milward, Esq., Member of Parliament for Derbyshire Sep- 
tember, 1666 to May, 1668 (Cambridge, 1938), 214-22, 248-50, 325-26. 

14 Tudor and Stuart Proc., I, no. 3514; Cal. State Papers, Dom., 1667-68, 276. 

15 Cal. State Papers, Dom., 1667-68, 418, 546; Ibid., 1668-69, 96, 151, 206, 354. 

16 Grey, Debates, I, 146. ‘‘Liberty has been given for any man to bring in a Bill 

for union; but no such thing has been done.’’ 
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On the other hand, neither this omission nor a proclamation 
against conventicles in July, 1669, meant disregard of relief in 
the Commons.” Advocates of toleration preferred oil to vinegar, 
legal meetings to irregular assemblies; and they anticipated no 
rebellion in conventicles tolerated by law. Opponents believed 
that some members of Parliament had encouraged nonconform- 
ity, and one predicted that popery would come to England on the 
shoulders of a Puritan.” 

Nonconformists themselves were alternately in hope and 
despair. The proclamation of July was followed by a parlia- 
mentary resolution in November, thanking the King for exe- 
cuting the laws against nonconformists and suppressing the 
conventicles, and a little later by the stringent Conventicle Act 
of 1670. This act was described as more a levying of money than 
a punishment, more a toleration than a persecution, and as such 
harder on the Church than a general toleration. Driving non- 
conformity into corners was far less desirable than allowing it 
to appear openly, and the very ambiguity of the laws was biamed 
for their harshness. In order to forestall the new act’s most pain- 
ful consequences, efforts were made to see that dissenters were 
not tried in ecclesiastical courts and to provide indemnity to suf- 
ferers; but these came to nothing. Because non-conformists 
appeared willing to comply for very little, a member of the Lords 
thought compromise better than persecution.” Although dis- 
senters had friends in high places, they made no specific head- 
way against prevailing prejudices; on the whole, however, the 
idea of an indulgence was gaining more and more friends. 

The tangible sequel to this gain appeared on March 15, 
1672, when Charles issued his Declaration of Indulgence which 
remained in force approximately a year. This had in part been 
anticipated the preceding December when the council considered 
the possibility of relieving dissenters from specific incapacities. 
The Declaration was primarily the work of Lord Treasurer Clif- 
ford, a prominent Catholic, and was opposed by the usually tol- 
erant Shaftesbury, who perhaps expected opposition from dis- 
senting circles. It stated that since the “sad experience of twelve 
years” showed the failure of coercion, the King would use his 
inherent power in ecclesiastical affairs, a power recognized by 
17 Cal. State Papers, Dom., 1668-69, 408, 412; Tudor and Stuart Proc., I, no. 3529. 
18 Grey, Debates, I, 160-63. 


19 Ibid., I, 220-28; Lords Journals, XII, 260. 
20 Bath Mss., II (Hist. Mss. Comm., 1907), 152. 
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several acts of Parliament, to quiet the minds of his subjects, to 
invite strangers to come to England, and to prevent possible 
danger from seditious conventicles. The preservation of the 
Church of England, non-exemption from tithes, and the inability 
of anyone to hold ecclesiastical office who was not “exactly con- 
formable,” were emphasized. All penal laws against noncon- 
formists were suspended and a certain number of places was 
licensed for their worship. The Declaration forbade meetings in 
unlicensed places, the preaching of sedition, and opposition to 
the Church. Catholics benefited from the suspension of the laws, 
but not from the concession of public worship. Any violation of 
the Indulgence would start proceedings of ‘all imaginable se- 
verity.” 

During the following year nonconformists attempted to 
enjoy their new freedom. Athough many, especially the Presby- 
terians, hesitated to support a project which indulged Catholics, 
others eagerly welcomed their restored citizenship. In fact, de- 
spite the withdrawal of the Declaration, the licensing of ministers 
and buildings gave a fixity to dissent that subsequent hostility 
was powerless to alter. Nonconformists were released from pris- 
on and secured themselves from the common law through licenses. 
Many magistrates would not enforce the laws against them and 
nearly 3400 licenses for preachers and places of worship were 
issued under the Declaration, often to the great irritation of con- 
formists.” A Bristol alderman denounced the licenses as fit only 
to introduce popery and countenance the breach of laws. On the 
other hand, the suspension of the penal laws did not endow non- 
conformists with full citizenship. The Corporation Act, though 
21 Bate, The Declaration, passim. 

22 Ibid., 87; H. W. Clemesha, A History of Preston in Amounderness (Manchester, 
1912), 307-8; Transactions of the Congregational Historical Society, I, II, Ii 
(London, 1901-8), passim; Cal. State Papers, Dom., 1672, 45, 284, 543; Ibid., 
1671-72, 217-18. A license issued under the Indulgence reads: ‘‘Charles by the 
Grace of God, King of England, Scotland, France and Ireland, Defender of the 
Faith, etc. To all Mayors, Bayliffs, Constables, and other our Officers and Minis- 
ters, Civil and Military, whom it may concern, Greeting. In pursuance of Our 
Declaration of the 15th of March, 1671/2. We have allowed, and We do hereby 
allow of a Roome or Roomes in the house of John Angier of Manchester pish in 
Laneash. to be a place for the Use of Such as do not conform to the Church of 
England, who are of the Perswasion commonly called presbyterien to meet and 
assemble in, in order to their publick Worship and Devotion. And all and sin- 
gular Our Officers and Ministers, Ecclesiastical, Civil and Military whom it may 
concern, are to take due notice hereof: And they, and every of them, are hereby 
strictly charged and required to hinder any tumult or disturbance, and to pro- 
tect them in their said Meetings and Assemblies.’’ B. Nightingale, The Eject- 


ed of 1662 in Cumberland and Westmorland, their predecessors and successors, 
I (Manchester, 1911), 54-55. 
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often violated, legally deprived them of corporation offices, and 
the Privy Council warned the lord mayor and aldermen of Lon- 
don against the election of nonconformist councilmen.” 

Even though the Indulgence was withdrawn and no licenses 
were issued after February 3, 1673, the Commons immediately 
considered a bill to ease Protestant dissenters. With this came 
animadversions on the King’s defense of his Declaration, as the 
Commons insisted that penal laws could be suspended only by 
parliamentary enactment. In reply, the King regretted that his 
desire for peace had not been appreciated and emphasized his 
desire to remove penalties and to consider a parliamentary in- 
dulgence. In a second address, the Commons requested from 
Charles a clearer admission that he had no suspending power.” 

Throughout February and March, Parliament debated re- 
lief.*° The avowed reason for bringing in the bill of ease was to 
reward dissenters for having stiffly opposed the Indulgence on 
the ground that with all their desire for liberty they wished it 
constitutional. Some parliamentarians would have made the 
Thirty-nine Articles the only test; others sought to discover 
what the dissenters wanted: ““Would any physician advise with 
a patient without knowing what he ails?” The Committee of the 
Whole finally resolved to ease those who would subscribe to the 


23 Cal. State Papers, Dom., 1672-73, 332-33, 256-57, 

24 History and Proceedings of the Commons, I, 169-71; Grey, Debates, II, 55-69; 
A Collection of the Parliamentary Debates in England, I, (1741), 42-46. 

25 Hist. and Proe. of the Commons, I, 172; Grey, Debates, II, 38-45, 69-82, 89-135, 
163-80; Coll. of Debates, I, 46-47. The bill contained many features anticipa- 
tory of the Toleration Act of 1689; it provided ‘‘1. That ease shall be given his 
Majesty’s Protestant Subjects, Dissenters in matters of Religion, who shall sub- 
scribe the Articles of the Doctrine of the Church of England, and shall take the 
Oaths of Allegiance and Supremacy. 2. That the said Protestant Subjects be 
eas’d from all Pains and Penalties for not coming to Church. 3. That the Clause 
in the late Act of Uniformity for declaring the Assent and Consent, be taken 
away by the Bill. 4. That the said Protestant Subjects be eas’d from all Pains 
and Penalties for not meeting together for Performance of any Religious Ex- 
ereise. 5. That every Teacher shall first give Notice of the Place where he in- 
tends such his Meeting, to the respective Quarter-Sessions; where in open Court 
he shall first make such Subscription, and take such Oaths as aforesaid, and re- 
ceive from thence a Certificate thereof, where all such Proceedings shall remain 
upon Record. 6. That any such Teacher may exercise as aforesaid until the next 
respective Quarter-Sessions, and no longer, in Case he should not first take the 
Oaths and make such Subscription before two of the neighbouring Justices of 
the Peace; and shall first give them Notice of the Place of this intended Meet- 
ing, and take the Certificate thereof under the said Justices Hand; a Duplicate 
whereof they are to return into the next Quarter-Sessions. 7. That the Doors and 
Passages of all Houses and Places where the said Dissenters do meet, shall be 
always open and free during the Time of such Exercise. 8. That if any Dissenter 
refuse to take the Church-Wardens Oaths, that then he shall find them another 
fit Person, who is no Dissenter, to execute that Office and shall pay him for his 
Pains.’’ 
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doctrine of the Church of England and take the oaths of alle- 
giance and supremacy. Many believed that toleration should not 
be made perpetual but that dissenters should be watched until 
it was clear that they intended no harm. One member weuld have 
kept the dissenters out of the Commons, but another described 
the policy of granting ease and withholding parliamentary mem- 
bership as combining two things ill to be mixed. In addition, 
Parliament considered how to make dissenters capable of pre- 
ferment in the Church. The consensus of opinion here, whether 
from the friends or opponents of relief, was that dissenters only 
desired freedom of worship and that those wishing preferment 
ought to conform completely or remain outside. Considerable de- 
bate also concerned the renunciation of the covenant, and it was 
finally voted that only those who had actually taken the covenant 
should formally renounce it. 

Both practical and theoretical toleration aroused discussion. 
In response to a bitter tirade against relief, one individual de- 
clared that intolerance weakened while tolerance strengthened the 
Church, nation, and trade. Another insisted that a man’s mind 
could not be forced, that restraint was “against the genius and 
whole complection of the nation,” and that if the dissenters were 
left alone people would despise them, whereas if they were per- 
secuted people would pity them; in support he cited cases of per- 
secuted peoples who had gained public esteem. The present bill 
was “according to the Law of God, the Law of Nations, and 
Complection of the Nation.” Such contentions brought the re- 
joinder from one who shuddered over the presence of “smiths, 
shoemakers, and cobblers” in dissenting chapels, that according 
to such an argument popery must thrive because it alone was per- 
secuted and that the bill of ease was quite different from the law 
of God. When one strong friend of the dissenters saw inconsist- 
ency in simultaneously persecuting nonconformists and de- 
gga papal infallibility, an opponent described dissenters as 
rebels. 

Although the bill passed the Commons and had a favorable 
reception in the Lords, the latter added some amendments which 
aroused debate in the Commons and brought out the point es- 
pecially that liberty of conscience ought to be clearly defined 
else it had little value. Before final action was taken, the ad- 
journment of Parliament completely nullified the promising out- 
look. This futile consummation of extensive effort followed from 
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the simultaneous debate on the Test Act by which the Commons 
sought to exclude Catholics from any concessions to Protestant 
dissenters. Many members believed that the government was 
striving to concentrate attention on the dissenters in order to 
embroil the House and divert attention from the “popery bill’, 
but the Test Act passed. Before the Lords and Commons could 
settle their mild differences over the dissenters’ bill, Parliament 
adjourned, and the Presbyterians, left without either law or 
declaration, so it was said, would “have time and reason enough 
to repent their fierceness against the King.”””° 

The possibility that this bill might become a law did not ap- 
pear altogether remote to dissenters, however; for a few months 
later, in June, 1673, the Privy Council held out some hope of 
relief by its reference to the bill “now pending in Parliament” 
on the “‘separate assembling of Protestant dissenters.’”’ Further 
evidence in the same direction emerged in a parliamentary reso- 
lution of October 13, 1673, which resolved that a “Bill be pre- 
pared for a General Test, to distinguish between Protestants and 
Papists; and those that shall refuse to take it, be incapable to 
enjoy any office, military or civil; or sit in either House of Par- 
liament; or to come within five miles of the Court.’”** The same 
day the Earl of Strafford declared his especial hatred of violence 
in religion, though “none wisheth the securing of the Protestant 
religion more, which besides other discreet and moderate ways, 
I think as to the Papists might be best done by allowing them a 
set number of Priests for every county that needs, and private 
exercise of their devotion, and for the nonconformists, so they 
would in everything promise to comply,” that they have some 
lesser privileges and in time they might be a little wiser and 
conform.” 

The corollary to such sentiments appeared on February 13, 
1674, in a bill for composing differences in religion and invit- 
ing sober and peaceably minded dissenters into the service of 
the Church. It repealed certain parts of the Act of Uniformity, 
but at the same time provided that if by word or deed any per- 
son indicated his continued adherence to the Solemn League and 
Covenant and be so convicted, he should on the first offense for- 
26 Cal. State Papers, Dom., 1673, 101. 

27 Ibid., 367-68. At the same time justices of the peace were being severely repri- 
manded for not enforcing the penal laws. Ibid., 369. 


28 Grey, Debates, II, 197. 
29 Bath Mss., II, 155-56. 
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feit the profit of his spiritual benefices for one year, on the sec- 
ond be deprived of his employments, and on the third be inca- 
pable of any ecclesiastical office whatsoever. Before this mild ges- 
ture became a law, Parliament was prorogued.* 

The fear of French intervention in English affairs brought 
the Church and nonconformity closer together, but much bitter 
strife remained. Despite gestures toward comprehension and re- 
lief in and out of Parliament, despite nonconformist assurances 
of their loyalty and their pleas for religious freedom, dissenters 
were steadily arrested and their meetings broken up. Even this 
did not satisfy the bishops who recommended that, along with 
suppression of the Papists, the King should discourage conven- 
ticlers. By contrast, a practical if not more tolerant layman sug- 
gested that the proclamation to suppress conventicles should 
“close with some little door of hope to dissenting Protestants, of 
what further degree of ease, etc., shall be advised by the Parlia- 
ment.’** This moderate view unfortunately did not prevent the 
tendency, by 1675, to extend the Test Act, originally designed 
against Catholics, to all opponents of the Establishment. 

Nevertheless, some powerful friends of dissenters were 
beginning to speak fervently in behalf of toleration and the need 
for unity. My Lords, said the Duke of Buckingham on October 
13, 1675,” 


there is a thing called liberty, which (whatsoever some men may think) 
is, that the people of England are fondest of; it is that they will never 
part with; and it is that his Majesty in his speech has promised us to take 
a particular care of. This, my Lords, in my opinion, can never be done 
without giving an Indulgence to all protestant dissenters. It is certainly 
‘a very uneasy kind oi ':fe to any man, that has either Christian charity, 
humanity, or good nature, to see his fellow-subjects daily abused, divested 
of their liberties and birth-rights, and miserably thrown out of their pos- 
sessions and freeholds, only because they cannot agree with others in some 
opinions and niceties of religion, which their consciences will not give 
them leave to consent to; and which even by the confession of those who 
would impose them, are no ways necessary to salvation. Kut, my lords, beside 
this, and all that may be said upon it, in order to the improvement of our 


30 House of Lords Mss. (Hist. Mss. Comm., IX, 1884), 44b. Simultaneously the 
Commons were preparing a ‘‘severe Bill’’ for distinguishing between Papists 
and Protestant dissenters. Coll. of Debates. I, 62-63; Fleming Mss. (Hist. Mss. 
Comm., 1890), 106-7. Additional evidence of the antipathy against Catholics 
was the sharp order of January 14, 1674, requiring all, except householders and 
those licensed by six of the Privy Council, to leave London by January 19, com- 
manding the Quarter Sessions to list Papist householders. 

31 Cal. State Papers, Dom., 1673-75, 27, 96, 549-54. 

32 History and Proceedings of the House of Lords, I (1742), 164-65. 
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trade, and increase of the wealth, strength, and greatness of this nation, 
(which, with your leave, I shall presume to discourse of some other time)’ 
there is, methinks, in this notion of persecution a very gross mistake, both 
as to the point of government, and the point of religion. There;is so as to 
the point of government, because it makes every man’s safety depend on 
the wrong place; not upon governors, or man’s living well toward the 
civil government established by law, but upon his being transported with 
zeal for every opinion that is held by those that have power in the church 
that is in fashion; and I conceive it is a mistake in religion, because it is 
positively against the express doctrine and example of Jesus Christ. Nay, 
my Lords, as to our protestant religion, there is something in it yet worse ; 
for we protestants maintain, that none of those opinions, which Christians; 
differ about, are infallible; and therefore it is in us somewhat an inexcu- 
sable conception, that men ought to be deprived of their inheritance, and all 
the certain conveniences and advantages of life, because they will not agree 
with us in our uncertain opinions of religion. My humble motion therefore 
to your Lordships is, that you would give leave to bring in a bill or in- 
dulgence to protestant dissenters . . . I am confident the reason, the pru- 
dence, and the charitableness of it, will be able to justify it to this House, 
and the whole world. 


The House gave leave, and on November 16, 1675, listen- 
ed to a bill for the ease and security of all Protestant dissenters.” 
The measure noted the existence of penalties and their dangerous 
consequence in disfranchising many useful subjects and making 
others owe their safety to religious conformity, not civil sub- 
mission; it stressed the violation of the law of nature by the 
penal acts which were altogether ineffectual to alter faith; it re- 
called the economic losses from such acts. Therefore the relief 
bill provided for the licensing of dissenting places of worship 
and the exemption of registered dissenters from penalties and 
from the obligation of serving as churchwardens. Dissenters 
would still pay tithes, and all burials, marriages, and christenings 
would be performed according to the rites of the Church of 
England. 

The bill had no more success than its predecessors, for 
Parliament was prorogued before it came up for debate. This de- 
feat completely depressed the dissenters, convincing them that 
moderation of the penal laws would never come. Government 
policy during the next few years sustained this despair. Religious 
dissent was identified with faction, and numerous indictments 
for nonconformity occurred. In some localities, it is true, the 
authorities were lax, but for the most part the government 


33 House of Lords Mss. (Hist. Mss. Comm., IX, pt.ii), 68a-b; Braye Mss. (Hist. 
Mss. Comm.. X, pt. vi, 1887), 183. 
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strictly enforced the Corporation and Conventicle Acts. Obvious 
injustice was permitted, as shown by the conviction of some 
Quakers as popish recusants. When the matter came to Par- 
liament’s attention, many members were pleased that the rascals 
had been caught, and others believed it beiter that Quakers 
suffer than that “Papists’” escape; although the issue was re- 
ferred to a committee, only a few desired to reform the situation. 
To make English conditions worse, Scottish conventiclers were 
suffering from harsh fines and the quartering of troops.™* 


Doleful as the prospects were, nonconformists organized 
another relief drive in 1680. No doubt this effort was in part in- 
spired by the widespread governmental inquiry concerning the 
execution of the Corporation Act. Early in November, the Com- 
mons resolved, nemine contradicente, that a bill be introduced 
for uniting His Majesty’s Protestant subjects.* In debate mem- 
bers denounced the practice of putting laws against the Catholics 
in execution against Protestant dissenters and argued that inas- 
much as Parliament had begun to distinguish “Protestant” from 
‘ce 4 bed “4 = 

Papist,” something ought to be done for the ease of the dissent- 
ers.*° Comprehension was praised as a means of aid against 

Catholics, and the Commons resolved that the acts of Elizabeth 

and James against popish recusants ought not to be extended to 

nonconformists. It was further ordered that a bill be brought in 
to repeal all or any part of the statute, 35 Elizabeth, c. 1, that 
bore too heavily on dissenters. Despite general agreement in the 

Lords and Commons, the first bill was not proceeded with after 

December 17, 1680, and it dropped with dissolution.” 

Meanwhile the Lords, taking notice of the pressures on 
Protestant dissenters from statutes intended only against Pap- 
34 House of Lords Mss. (Hist. Mss. Comm., XI, pt. ii, 1887), 201-2; Montagu Mss. 

(Hist. Mss. Comm., 1900), 168, 174-75; Mss. in Various Collections (Hist. Mss. 
Comm., 1901), 151, 153; Portland Mss. (Hist. Mss. Comm., XIV, pt. ii, 1894), 
III, 356; Kenyon Mss. (Hist. Mss. Comm., XIV, pt. iv, 1894), 124; Cal. State 
Papers, Dom., 1675-76, xviii-xix, 23, 61, 129; Ibid., 1676-77, 46, 132, 216, 449, 
547; Ibid. 1677-78, 53; Ibid., 1678, 45, 66; Ibid., 1679-80, 514, 519, 526-29; 
Ibid., 1680-81, 104, 238, 334; Tudor and Stuart Proc., I, no. 3624; Narcissus 
Luttrell, A Brief Historical Relation of State Affairs from September 1678 to 
April 1714 (Oxford, 1857), I, 19; Grey, Debates, V, 250-55. 

35 Grey. Debates, VII, 414, 422-25. . 

36 It need scarcely be recalled that the Popish Plot had intensified hostility to 
Catholics and had to a cousiderable degree distracted public attention from the 
Protestant dissenters. The Calendars and similar sources are filled with orders 
and demands for the enforcement of laws against recusants and with reports of 
their activities, real or imagined. 


House of Lords Mss. (Hist. Mss. Comm., XI, pt. ii, 1887), 204. On March 24, 
1681, one member inquired about it in vain. Grey, Debates, VIII, 295. 
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ists, “which is not agreeable to justice or reason,’ addressed 
the King to the effect that the attorney-general “discharge all 
such Protestant dissenters as are so proceeded against,” that the 
King pardon and discharge all convictions and judgments against 
any such persons, and direct his officers 

that no prosecution already had upon the several statutes, viz., 23, 29, 35 
Elizabeth and 3 Jac., against such dissenters shall proceed or be executed, 
nor any new prosecution be made for the space of months next com- 
ing: provided always, to the end no papist may be sheltered under this tem- 
porary indulgence, intended for the uniting your Majesty’s protestant sub- 
jects, that all such protestant dissenters make themselves appear protest- 
tants by a voluntary subscription (before two justices of peace in the 
county, and any others that shall be appointed by your Majesty in cities 
and towns corporate) of the test or declaration in the act disabling papists 
from sitting in either House of Parliament; all of which is most humbly 
submitted to your Majesty’s great clemency and wisdom.** 

Shortly afterward, the Lord Privy Seal was asked to pre- 
pare a bill on this matter and Parliament was soon earnestly de- 
bating the distinction between Protestant dissenters and popish 
recusants.* The bill noted that many loyal Protestants, dissent- 
ers to be sure, suffered from statutes chiefly, if not exclusively, 
intended against recusants. This conformed neither to reason nor 
justice, especially at a time when Papists everywhere were de- 
signing the ruin of Protestantism. Therefore, all Protestant dis- 
senters penalized under the statutes of Elizabeth and James 
against the Catholics were ‘“‘pardoned, acquitted, and discharg- 
ed,” except insofar as they laid under certain specified clauses, 
and provided that no popish recusant be sheltered under such 
indulgence. The purpose was to unite all Protestant subjects, 
requiring only subscription to a declaration in preservation of 
the King against allowing Papists to sit in either House, and 
the production of two persons swearing that the subscriber was 
no Papist. The scheme, a broad plan of comprehension, was 
ardently debated in and out of Parliament. Conferences be- 
tween Stillingfleet and John Tillotson on the one side, and lead- 
ing dissenters like John Howe on the other, sought agreement. 
A vigorous pamphlet war was carried on, and in Parliament 
the debates no less violently expressed the varied opinions of 
all parties.*° 


38 House of Lords Mss. (Hist. Mss. Comm., XI, pt. ii), 202. 

39 Ibid., 202-204. 

40 History and Proceedings of the Commons, II, 42-48; Grey, Debates, VIII, 201- 
204, 216-18. 
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In opposition, one member, insisting that the happiness of 
the nation and the safety of religion depended on a well-con- 
stituted government of the Church, believed that the bill would 
destroy both Church and state. The dissenters were violent peo- 
ple; if encouraged, they might burst out in open disorder. There- 
fore, they should yield to the Church, not the Church to them. 
Another hostile member maintained that the bill would mortally 
wound the Church and argued that the undoubted menace of 
popery did not justify encouragement of fanatics. 

The supporters of the bill saw the preservation, not destruc- 
tion, of the Church. Although the Church included the majority 
of the people and was well protected by laws, the Papists, being 
dangerous, might overturn Church and state alike unless Prot- 
estants were united. The dissenters might wish to alter even to 
destroy church government but, unlike the Papists, they could 
expect no help from abroad. Moreover, their agreement with 
the Church in matters of faith would free the Church from fear 
of Papists. Some members defended the bill as a practical ex- 
pedient, a preservative, and the best that could be devised under 
the circumstances. Whether or not the dissenters would ally 
themselves with the Church they did not know, but it was a good 
time to offer the opportunity, for union would blast Papist hopes. 
If dissenters would not join with the Church, now that the way 
had been opened, the bill would have harmed no one but would 
indeed show where the fault lay. In most speeches favoring the 
bill, the fear of the Catholics engendered by the Popish Plot 
bulked large. Persecution of dissenters and the splitting of Prot- 
estants appeared a great evil. With the shadow of a Catholic suc- 
cession growing ever longer, the union of Protestants gained 
more and more support. Inasmuch as the penal laws were not 
likely to be enforced, and in any case had failed to put down dis- 
sent, conciliation was the better part. 

Occasionally a more idealistic member sought the preser- 
vation of the substance and not merely the name of the Prot- 
estant religion, lest both be lost. One such favored unity over 
uniformity, convinced that to have all Protestants under one 
bond was worth more than any ceremony. The bill, he argued, 
supported the Church which, considering the number of Papists 
and separatists, was reduced to so narrow a bottom that it could 
not long stand. Restraints had been increasing since Elizabeth’s 
day and should be taken off. Neither practical considerations 
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nor idealistic pleas for toleration, however, produced any effect. 
Although committed, the bill was dropped because, while it was 
expedient to favor dissenters, it was not possible to wage success- 
ful war against the Church, or easy to exclude Papists from 
some benefits. 


Lack of relief, furthermore, was not the whole story. The 
hysteria of the Popish Plof and the suspicious attendant upon 
the Rye House Plot worked great hardship upon the Protestant 
dissenters, as the privy council continuously instructed local au- 
thorities to enforce the penal laws. In December, 1681, the 
council reprimanded several Surrey justices for not executing 
the laws and ordered the Middlesex justices to enforce the laws 
against Papists and Quakers, Presbyterians, Baptists, and 
“such other like vermin, which swarm in the land.” On another 
occasion the council threatened a corporation with the loss of its 
charter if it continued negligent. The fear that dissenters would 
join the Dutch in case of war as well as raise a rebellion within 
England led to further suggestions for punishment, such as for- 
bidding them to emigrate and excommunicating them for not at- 
tending church. Their houses were searched during the Rye 
House Plot; they were subpoenaed for not worshipping at their 
parish church; they were penalized by laws made specifically 
against Catholics. Under such conditions many conformed; 
others continued in their own path, though addressing the King 
on their misfortunes.” 


Occasionally a voice was raised in their behalf. The Earl 
of Anglesey told the Mayor of Gloucester in September, 1680, 
that in view of the popish activity he would do well to imitate 
the royal clemency to London dissenters (which incidentally 
was not to continue long) since, religion apart, nonconformists 
were loyal and peaceable subjects. After the failure of relief, 
the Mayor of Bristol forestalled the effects of the penal laws by 
freeing prisoners and not levying fines. At Vale Royal the 
custos rotulorum specified that the Elizabethan statutes were 
against Papists and not intended against Protestant dissenters; 
the Quarter Sessions, however, resolved the contrary. Else- 
where it was stated that the laws against dissenters were fatal 
to trade and revenue and that it was inconsistent to encourage 
41 Fleming Mss. (Hist. Mss. Comm., XII, pt. vii, 1890), 184; Cal. State Papers, 


Dom., 1680-81, 238, 334, 610; Ibid., 1682, 24, 36-7, 237, 457, 545-46, 571, 608-9; 
Ibid., 1683 203. 
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the immigration of French Protestants while persecuting Eng- 

lish dissenters.” 

Failing other means, dissenters sought judicial aid. Fifteen 
years before they had got a favorable opinion concerning con- 
venticles from Judge Hale, and in 1683 they tried again but 
without notable success. They secured a statement that at com- 
mon law, if a dissenter were excommunicated and would not be 
absolved by taking the oath de paredo juri et stando mandatis 
Ecclesias, he procured a mandamus from the King’s Bench to 
absolve him, which the ecclesiastical judge could not refuse. If 
the writ de excommunicato capiendo were taken out against him, 
he interposed an appeal before a public notary, on which the 
Lord Chancellor superseded the writ, that he might prosecute 
his appeal, which he never did unless the ecclesiastical judge got 
the supersedeas superseded; this could not be done “without 
great loss of time and great trouble and expense.” In March, 
1683, when it was rumored that dissenters intended to move the 
Lord Chief Justice for a habeas corpus for one committed by a 
writ of excommunicato capiendo, to try whether they might 
avoid conformity, the justices and Lord Mayor and other local 
authorities were ‘‘a little quickened in the execution of the laws 
against conventicles, it being certain that, as long as those nurs- 
eries of rebellion are kept open,” there would be designs against 
the monarchy. Thus dissenters’ hopes were again dashed.** 

When James IT succeeded Charles in 1685, their position, 
however, immediately showed improvement. In July, he ordered 
the release of all nonconformist ministers held only on suspi- 
cion.** For a time the Monmouth rebellion provided a good ex- 
cuse for enforcing the penal laws, but late in 1685 James talked 
openly of repealing the tests ; and when Parliament moved to take 
the King’s action into consideration, James prorogued that 
body.*® During 1686, the policy of improving the position of 
Catholics continued and by 1687 James was clearly committed 
to religious toleration.** On April 4, his Declaration of Indul- 
42 Cal. State Papers, Dom., 1680-81, 45; Ibid., 1682, 238, 456, 602-3. 

43 Ibid., 1688, 7-8, 100. 

44 Portland, Mss., II (Hist. Mss. Comm., XIII, pt. ii, 1893), 159. 

45 Hist. Mss. Comm., IV (1874), 405. On October 6, 1685, the Quarter Sessions of 
Devon resolved to enforce the laws against the sectaries and fanatics, increas- 
ed the fines, and insisted that ‘‘no more indulgence . . . be shown till this gener- 
ation of rebels is cut off.’’ Tudor and Stuart Proc., I, no. 3821. 

46 Luttrell, A Brief Relation, I, 337. 367, 378, 387, 393; Fleming Mss. (loc. cit.), 


203; C. E. Whiting, Studies in English Puritanism from the Restoration to the 
Revolution, 1660-1688 (London. 1931), 182. 
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gence dispensed with all religious tests and granted a toleration, 
with consequent widespread activity on the part of dissenters 
who hastened to “repair, beautify and adorn their meeting- 
houses with great diligence.” Presbyterians were highly favored 
at court and placed in responsible offices; both Papists and dis- 
senters were appointed aldermen in various corporations. Such 
a policy convinced many that James desired to divide and con- 
quer the Protestant sects, so that Catholics might more easily 
control the highest places.** Consequently, the Church began to 
bid against the King for dissenting favor, and the Marquis of 
Halifax warned dissenters against an alliance with Catholics 
on the ground that they could expect no lasting benefits if the 
Catholics came into power. He recalled the accepted maxim that 
dissent and rebellion were identical, but he was willing to al- 
low some indulgence to dissenters short of repealing the penal- 
ties.** 


Meanwhile, laymen and clerics were industriously carry- 
ing on an extensive campaign for repeal. The Bishop of Durham 
throughout his diocese zealously promoted repeal of the tests 
and penal laws; Parker wrote cogently against the Test Act; 
James commanded the admission of certain persons as capital 
burgesses at Bridgewater without oaths.” Dissenters openly 
favored repeal of the penal laws, though some opposed the re- 
peal of the test. The campaign reached a high point in James’s 
inquisition of the entire magistracy of England and Wales dur- 
ing 1687-88: 


If in case he shall be chosen knight of the shire, or burgess of a tewn, when 
the king shall think fit to call a parliament, whether le will be for taking 
off the penal laws and tests. 2. Whether he will assist and contribute to 
the election of such members, as shall be for taking off the penal laws and 
tests. 3. Whether he will support the king’s declaration for liberty of con- 
science, by living friendly with those of all persuasions, as subjects of the 
same prince, and good Christians ought to do. 


The response, be it said, evinced considerable hostility to the 
King’s enterprise. Many replies were entirely in the negative 


47 Portland Mss., III (loc. ecit., XIV, pt. ii, 1894), 402; Memoirs and Travels of 
Sir John Reresby, Bart. (London, 1904), 290, 296. 

48 Macaulay, History of England (New York, n.d.), II, 165; The Complete Works 
of George Savile, First Marquess of Halifax (London, 1912), 69, 73, 75-77, 
128-41. 

49 Hist. Mss. Comm., III, 273, 319. In July, 1688, James ordered the admission of 
thirty Quakers as freemen of Norwich without the oaths, but the corporation 
refused, 39 to 8. Whiting, Studies in English Puritanism, 380. 
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and some lords lieutenant refused to put the questions at all.” 

Nothing loath, the King, on April 27, 1688, issued his sec- 
ond Declaration. With its predecessor, this opposed restraint 
of conscience because such a practice destroyed trade, discour- 
aged strangers, and failed in its avowed purpose. It allowed peo- 
ple to worship in their own way, requiring only a notice of their 
meeting-place, and pardoned all nonconformists for their 
earlier violation of the penal laws. An Order in Council required 
the reading of this declaration at the usual time of divine serv- 
ice upon May 20 and 27 in all churches and chapels in London 
and Westminster and ten miles thereabouts, and upon June 3 
and 10 in all other churches and chapels throughout the kingdom. 
The bishops were to send the declaration throughout their dio- 
ceses, to be read accordingly. 


The fear among nonconformists that James was using them 
as counterpoint to Catholic toleration precluded much gratitude 
on their part. When the seven bishops petitioned James against 
the declaration, the greater part of nonconformity supported 
them and James accordingly reprimanded nonconformist preach- 
ers. Interviews between the King and prominent nonconformist 
divines brought rumors that he sought the repeal of the Act of 
Uniformity. On the other hand, the Church did not neglect dis- 
senters. Sancroft framed a scheme of comprehension; and six 
bishops stated that their aversion to the King’s declaration did 
not stem from want of due tenderness toward dissenters, for 
whom they would willingly come to such a temper as should be 
thought fit when the matter was settled in Parliament.” 
So matters stood when the Revolution brought Wiliiam to 
the throne. Since he had declared for toleration and tests before 
his arrival, the way seemed clear for removing some religious 
burdens. On February 28, 1689, as a reward for their contri- 
bution to the Revolution, a bill exempting dissenters from cer- 
tain penalties had its first reading in the Lords.” On this oc- 
casion the Earl of Nottingham moved that a bill of compre- 
50 Sir George Duckett, Penal Laws and Test Acts. Questions touching their Repeal 
propounded in 1687-8 by James II (London, 1882), 22-29; Fleming Mss. (loc. 
cit.), 208. In July, 1687, some London aldermen were displaced for opposing the 
Declaration. Luttrell, A Brief Relation, I, 410-11. On the other hand, many groups 
of dissenters sent addresses of thanks to the King. The Autobiography of Sir 
John Bramston (Camden Society, London, 1845), 271, 275-76. 

51 Memoirs and Travels of Sir John Reresby, Bart., 302; Fleming Mss. (loc. cit.), 
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hension and another of toleration should be presented to the 
House, to reconcile all moderate Presbyterians to the Church 
of England and admit them to ecclesiastical benefices. The mo- 
tion “was universally applauded, even by the Lords spiritual 
and temporal then present, insomuch that the Earl of Notting- 
ham received the thanks of the House,” and on March 11 a bill 
for uniting Protestants was brought in; but some dissenters 
“put a sinister construction upon the Earl’s motion, giving it out 
that ’twas made with no other design than to try how they stood 
affected toward the Church of England.” 

Relief excited attention on all sides. Because of the disaf- 
fection of many peers and bishops, William turned more and 
more to the dissenters,” prompting Dr. Humphrey Prideaux to 
observe that if the bishops quit their sees rather than take the 
oaths, “the present dissenters may have their will and once more 
act as they did in the late times, which nothing but French dra- 
gooning parallel.’’* In March, the King addressed Parliament in 
favor of the dissenters.” 


Now I have the occasion of coming hither to pass these bills, I shall put you 
in mind of one thing, which will conduce much to our settlement, as a set- 
tlement will to the disappointment of our enemies. I am with all the ex- 
pedition I can, filling up the vacancies that are in offices and places of 
trust, by this revolution. I hope you are sensible there is a necessity of some 
law to settle the oaths to be taken by all persons to be admitted to such 
places. I recommend it to your care to make a speedy provision for it: and 
as I doubt not but you will sufficiently provide against papists, so, I hope, 
you will leave room for the admission of all protestants that are willing and 
able to serve. This conjunction in my service will tend to the better unit- 
ing you among yourselves, and the strengthening you against your com- 
mon adversaries. 


Although the Comprehension Bill passed the Lords, it fail- 
ed in the Commons and actually had no widespread support in any 
locality. Tillotson and Burnet favored it, but the clergy largely 
opposed it. Convocation refused to consider it because it involved 
changes in the liturgy. Many Presbyterians were naturally disa- 
pointed and even some Independents regretted the defeat ; Calamy 
believed that success would have brought two-thirds of the non- 
conformists back into the Establishment. On the other hand, 
many younger Presbyterians preferred toleration outside to 


unwelcome comprehension within the Church, and the majority 
53 Ibid., 352. 

54 Hist. Mss. Comm., V (1876), 376. 

55 History and Proceedings of the Commons, II, 285. 
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of Independents, who might have suffered rather than benefited 
from comprehension, held aloof. With the failure of compre- 
hension, they had Presbyterian support for toleration.” 


Meanwhile, in addition to the Toleration Bill, at least two 
other proposals before Parliament sought to aid dissenters; one 
in particular excited some interesting debate. A Commons bill 
for modifying the Corporation Act came to nothing,” but in the 
Lords a bill to abrogate the oaths of supremacy and allegiance 
gave rise to considerable discussion.” On the second reading, 
a select committee was ordered to explain the abrogating the said 
oaths and to take away the necessity of receiving the sacrament 
before holding office. The overwhelming rejection of the latter 
clause caused some lords to protest that a hearty union among 
Protestants was the greatest possible security to the Church 
and state, that the obligation to receive the sacrament was really 
a test on Protestants rather than on Papists, that its continuance 
prevented the desired hearty and thorough union among Prot- 
estants, “at this time indispensably necessary,” and that a great- 
er caution ought not to be required from such as are admitted 
into offices than from members of the two Houses of Parlia- 
ment, who are not obliged to receive the sacrament to enable 
them to sit in either House.” 


When the court party sought to free persons from the ne- 
cessity of receiving the sacrament according to the Church of 
England, provided a certificate was delivered of the said per- 
son’s having received the sacrament under the hands of a min- 
ister, and two other credible persons, failure again resulted 
and several lords registered another protest of considerable 
length. They objected because many English Protestants now 
had reason to complain of inequality and hard usage since they 
were excluded from public employments and because the King 
was thus deprived of the services of “fit and capable” men for 
“a mere scruple of conscience,” not for disaffection to the gov- 
ernment. The King, they continued, desired religious liberty 
and divers bishops had professed the same inclination. Men 
would grow suspicious of such professions if civil employment 
was limited to ecclesiastical conformists, especially since Church 


56 Clark, English Nonconformity, II, 114-16, 131-32; H. M. Gwatkin, Church and 
State in England to the Death of Queen Anne (London, 1917), 378-79. 

57 Hist. and Proc. of the Commons, II, 293. 

58 Hist. and Proc. of the Lords, I, 352-57. 
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preferments were limited to the strictly conformable and a bill 
granting freedom of worship was before the House. 


Exclusion from office, which humiliated men who had not 
rendered themselves suspect, was to be avoided by just and equit- 
able lawmakers, the more since Protestant unity was so essen- 
tial in the face of popish activity and French threats. To make 
the situation even more needful of reform was the practice of 
applying to Protestants the laws intended against Catholics, 
whereby a means to discover Papists had become a burden on 
Protestants. A sacramental test for public office defamed God’s 
holy ordinance by mixing sacred mysteries with secular inter- 
ests. If it were a crime not to take the sacrament according to 
the usage of the Church of England, every offender ought to 
be punished, but nobody wished that; therefore dissenters ought 
not to be penalized by exclusion from civil employments. 


Despite this cogent protest, the proposal to abrogate the 
oaths and remove the sacramental test followed comprehension 
into limbo. Both policies had long been supported by powerful 
advocates and at times had seemed on the verge of success, but 
comprehension died with the generation ejected in 1662, and the 
repeal of the test had to wait until 1828. By contrast, freedom of 
worship came with almost ridiculous ease in 1689, and the 
hitherto less favored sectaries gained an improvement in status 
which the Presbyterians were only too happy to share. The de- 
bates on the Toleration Act were in no wise remarkable: one 
member wished to include the Unitarians and some argued 
against extension to Quakers, but for the most part the passage 
was peaceful.” 


The Act itself was, of course, not extraordinary, the 
wonder being that so little was not forthcoming before. Yet 
little or not, the Act ended one epoch and began another. There- 
after, dissenters enjoyed freedom of worship; thereafter also 
they possessed a definite legal status. Nonetheless, they still 
lacked full citizenship, and the Act imposed obligations that as 
the years went by were denounced as strongly as those imposed 
by the penal laws. In summary, the Toleration Act, exempting 
Protestant dissenters from the penalties of certain laws, was of- 
fered as “an effectual means to unite their Majesties protestant 
subjects in interest and affection.” It repealed the statutes of 


59 Grey, Debates, IX, 252-54, 258-63; Parliamentary History, V, 263-66. 
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Elizabeth and James I so far as dissenters were concerned, but 
required oaths and declarations indicating support of the govern- 
ment and abhorrence of popery. It forbade dissenting worship 
behind locked doors and exacted from each nonconformist 
minister subscription to thirty-four of the Thirty-nine Articles. 
Quakers could make a declaration of fidelity to William and 
Mary and a profession of their Christian belief. Registered dis- 
senting places of worship were protected from disturbance. The 
Act did not extend to Unitarians and Papists. 


No one ardently welcomed the Toleration Act., Dissenters 
quickly discovered that they had not acquired complete freedom; 
stalwart churchmen, lay as well as spiritual, no less quickly saw 
the entering wedge of irreligion and the shadow of a weakened 
Church. Men in general soon observed that the alehouses had 
mcre patrons than the churches on Sunday morning, that oc- 
casional conformity was common, and that responsible officials 
frequented conventicles.® Yet, if the Act at first pleased few 
and never wholly satisfied dissenters, who now turned to the 
repeal of the Corporation and Test Acts, it did remove the stig- 
ma of criminality from religious dissent and it did pave the 
way for enlightened judges to work undeniable improvement 
in the position of nonconformists. Lord Mansfield’s judgment 
in 1767, that a hundred consequences, which were not mention- 
ed, followed from the Act, is substantiated by comparing the 
position of dissenters before 1689 with that after.“ The Toler- 
ation Act achieved as much by what it implied as by what it 
specifically stated. 

The concentration here upon parliamentary activity implies 
no indifference to other efforts at relief or discussions of toler- 
ation. Pamphlets in great abundance and litigation in consid- 
erable bulk also revealed to what extent the whole problem and 


60 Calendar to the Sessions Books, Sessions Minute Books and other Sessions Rec- 
ords, 1658 to 1700, I (Hertford, 1930), 426; Kenyon Mss. (loc. cit.). 273, 411; 
Cal. State Papers, Dom., 1697, 467, 484. In 1692 Dr. Humphrey Prideaux la- 
mented the growth of faction; the ‘‘Act of Toleration hath added this mis- 
cheife, that since the liberty granted by it, a great part of the nation worship 
God noe way at all, but are degenerated into perfect atheisme.’’ Hist. Mss. 
Comm., V, 376. 

61 Charles F. Mullett. ‘‘The Corporation Act and the Election of English Protes- 
tant Dissenters to Corporation Offices,’’ Virginia Law Review, XXI (1935), 661, 
and, more generally, ‘‘The Legal Position of English Protestant Dissenters 
1660-1689,’’ Ibid., XXII (1936), 495-526, and ‘‘The Legal Position of English 
Protestant Dissenters, 1689-1767,’’ Ibid., XXIII (1937), 389-418, and ‘‘The 
Legal Position of the English Protestant Dissenters, 1767-1812,’’ Ibid., XXV 
(1939), 671-97. 
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its larger ramifications aroused public attention. Contemporary 
absorption with the problems of religion and politics found ex- 
pression through many media, and Parliament’s participation 
emphasizes that no more than in other realms was the attitude 
wholly bigoted and fanatical. The government to a considerable 
degree reflected the crosscurrents of public opinion, and neith- 
er individuals nor groups were single-minded and unvaryingly 
consistent in registering their reactions. 


On the whole it appears that the period demonstrated a 
more concessive outlook than is customarily stressed. Sulphurous 
epithets might indeed characterize broadsides, sermons, and 
debates, but actions often belied words, and examination dis- 
closes many words of a more charitable nature. The Lords, less 
dependent on public reactions than the Commons, were steadily 
more tolerant in word and deed, and presumably, had they suc- 
ceeded in their attempts, the Toleration Act would have come 
much sooner, for many proposals between 1660 and 16859 strik- 
ingly anticipated the content of the successful measure in 1689. 
Because the struggles occurred in that remunerative but peri- 
lous region where religion and politics conflict, the issues and 
opinions can never be sharply isolated or simply judged. As was 
repeatedly emphasized, this or that faction threatened the in- 
tegrity of the state, the fabric of the Church, or even the whole 
social structure; if some men tended to identify their own and 
society’s interest, they were in no wise exceptional. In any case, 
snap judgments upon the temper of the times will come only 
from the superficial observer, not the informed student. 











MINUTES OF THE SIXTY-FIFTH CONSECUTIVE 
MEETING OF THE AMERICAN SOCIETY OF 
CHURCH HISTORY, DECEMBER 29-30, 1948 


The annual meeting of the American Society of Church 
History was held on Wednesday and Thursday, December 29 
and 30, 1948, in the Mayflower Hotel, Washington, D. C. 

President Wintrop S. Hudson presided at the business ses- 
sion in the Jefferson Room, on Wednesday, December 29, at 
7:30 P. M. The minutes of the annual meeting held on De- 
cember 30, 1947, were approved as printed in Church History, 
March, 1948. The Secretary reported the death of one member, 
the resignation of two members, the dropping from the roll of 
eight members for non-payment of dues, and the election of 
fifty-three new members. (For names see the Minutes of the 
Council. ) 

John T. McNeill reported for the Auditing Committee that 
the Treasurer’s books were examined and found in proper 
order. The report of the Treasurer, Robert Hastings Nichols, 
was approved as follows: 

REPORT OF THE TREASURER 


OF THE AMERICAN SOCIETY OF CHURCH HISTORY 
FOR THE YEAR DECEMBER 11, 1947-DrecemBER 10, 1948 


I. CURRENT FUNDS 
A. SUMMARY AND BALANCE 























RECEIPTS 
Balance on hanG, December 11, 1947 wcscccuc..ccc $1,060.10 
RL LEONE TOT RTT $1,419.90 
eS ERE ETE te or MRE oe ee On redo COPS aaa i 9.54 
Income from Church History 747.75 
Studies—see Schedule C ............-...-.---2ce0--0+0- 11.59 
2,188.78 
Total receipts ...... i ..-$3,248.88 
DISBURSEMENTS 
Expenses of management of Society ...... 0.2... $ 658.35 
Pema 0 Cera TEINS oasis sissies etn 1,978.54 
Studies—see Schedule C =n 20.62 
$2,657.51 
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Cash on hand, December 10. 1948: 
National Bank of Auburn, checking 






































account, per bank statement ................ $1,011.01 
Less unreturned checks: 
No. 1013 $ 15.25 
No. 1014 404.39 419.60 
591.37 
$3,248.88 
B. GENERAL FUNDS AND MAGAZINE 
RECEIPTS 
| Membership dues 
1946— 2 members ................-.------+- $ 6.00 
1947— 13 members. .............-----000+-+++ 39.00 
1948—452 members ...0..............--sc0-00- 1,356.65 
1949— 5 members 15.00 
1950: 1 OI hicks 3.25 
$1,149.90 
| Oe OE sachs ence neas 9.54 
setgucisiadl 
$1,429.44 
Subscriptions to Church History (230)... 678.11 
Sale of Copies .. 69.64. 
747.75 
| $2,177.19 
DisBURSEMENTS 
Management of Society 
Postage and express charges ............-..-------- $ 101.49 
Printing and mimeographing .......... siscriniceasia 55.95 
Stationery and supplies . 43.61 
Secretarial services 
Secretary : § 3300 
Treasurer . 252.50 305.50 
Ce NG sees etincsanhaiweonecniaies 6.00 
Charges on Canadian checks .......2........-.-:-0++ 1.16 
Treasurer’s bond 31.25 
Traveling expenses 
Secretary $ 34.17 
Treasurer . 73.82 107.99 








Refunds , 5.40 $ 658.35 
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Publication of Church History 











Printing and distribution of magazine ...... $1,564.55 
| eearrventaner eke meena 73.98 
Postage and express charges ...........-..-----+-+ 65.09 
Telephone tolls and telegrams ...................-.- 3.16 
Statwnety and supplies ..................-..... 29.75 
I NII 5c i ses esncemi etic nnentiices 3.00 
Secretarial services 
Managing editor .................. $ 14.35 
REE at aire ence ae ae 224.66 239.01 
$1,978.54 
$2,636.89 
C. Srupres in Cuurcu History 
RECEIPTS 
Sales (including postage) 
APS VETS | A CE 5 eae tae, eae ne Cnet eee $ 2.07 
I a i as arth acasanad a alaalicaiainisl 3.23 
RO OE ee RCTs 4.24 
| | SRO ee ae ee SR we eee ce ee 2.05 
TI ar a i a hh lt htc ea $ 119 
DISBURSEMENTS 
Volume II 
CRRGNCRINS RINNE oi a $ .40 
BUGIUOTAANGETVICES: .:..c2 ccs acl glk 21 
Settlement with author ...............0..........:---0-+ 186 $ 2.47 
Volume III 
i a Le EET .23 
SUCMOOTRDIIC EXDENSS onnecncnsincsicsesececsesnceecess 25 
2 ES OE SCE AAT ae 
Settlement with author W002... 1.08 1.68 
Volume IV 
EE La TERETE, 34 
ee ce Ae | a 40 
I RE AES a ee EE 34 
Seitiement with author -.............2.0:.20:. 76 
io abhcation Reserve | 20.6022 ke 2.25$ 4.09 
Volume V 
EL a ne Rc ee eT 14 





Volume VI 
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Volume VII 











Advertising expense ‘ 11.74 
Monograph II 
1 _ SESRERSS ES Ee Re $ 12 
Stenographic expense ..................--.......... 10 .22 
[De ¢) Cee eee eer a aie eee ee ee eee eee $ 20.62 





II. COMPARATIVE STATEMENT—OPERATING ACCOUNT 


General Funds and Magazine 
RECEIPTS 
1942-43 1943-44 1944-45 1945-46 1946-47 1947-48 


General $1,049.78 $1,075.96 $1,244.23 $1,543.89 $1,418.29 $1,429.44 
Magazine 430.08 444.97 484.23 64448 839.63 747.75 





Total $1,479.86 $1,520.93 $1,728.55 $2,188.37 $2,257.92 $2,177.19 


DISBURSEMENTS 
1942-43 1943-44 1944-45 1945-46 1946-47 1947-48 
General $ 367.92 $ 488.20 $ 489.98 $ 506.38 $ 592.76 $ 658.35 
Magazine 1,112.35 1,142.73 1,175.86 1,346.77 1,452.19 1,978.54 





Totals $1,480.27 $1,590.93 $1,665.84 $1,853.15 $2,044.95 $2,636.89 














Operating 

deficit $ 41 $ 70.00 $ 459.70 
Operating 

surplus $ 6271 $ 335.22 $ 21297 

III. EnpowMentT Funp 
A. CasH 
RECEIPTS 

December 10, 1947, cash in Auburn Savings Bank ............ $2,478.01 

Interest, U. S. bonds dp Bat De 

Interest, etc. Manufacturers’ Trust Co. ............ 31.34 

Interest, Auburn Savings Bank ....................-.-- 37.18 

Proceeds of sales of books 225 338.27 

SI, * scainicioscnsaceabialadestsnisclatctscicaitnadse adieaddbasuadicusaiacninsteiaisioe $2,816.28 

DISBURSEMENTS 
Expenditures on Brewer Prize Essays ............ $ 4.00 


Publication of Studies VII, Berne Witness Co. 496.37 $ 500.37 
Dec. 10, 1948, cash in Auburn Savings Bank, per bank book $2,315.91 
$2,816.28 
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Division OF ENDOWMENT FunpD CasH 
Interest of Brewer Prize Fund, $10,000 214% U.S. bonds $ 889.06 








Publication Reserve 905.51 
General Endowment 521.34 
$2,315.91 


B. Securities, December 10, 1948 


$ 962.33 guaranteed first mortgage certificate, series N64, No. 207, 
of New York Title and Mortgage Company, in liquidation, 
Manufacturers’ Trust Company, trustee 


$10,000.00 registered U. S. Treasury bond 14,385, 1944-53, 214% 
500.00 registered U. S. Treasury bond 2,445E, 1944-53, 214% 
100.00 registered U. S. Treasury bond 3,328J, 1944-53, 214% 
100.00 registered U. S. Treasury bond 3,329J, 1944-53, 214% 
These securities are in the Society’s box in the safe-deposit depart- 

ment of the 111th Street Branch of the National City Bank of New York 


Rosert Hastines Nicuoxs, Treasurer. 


It was voted unanimously that the Secretary send a com- 
munication of greeting and best wishes for speedy recovery to 
Robert Hastings Nichols, who was confined to his home by 
illness, and so for the first time in many years was unable 
to attend the meetings of the Society. 

The report of the Editorial Board was read by Matthew 
Spinka. 

It was voted that the next annual meeting shall be held 
in December, 1949, at the Statler Hotel in Boston. 

The Society voted to give its approval to the plan to create 
in America a “Committee for the Publication of Anabaptist 
Documents,” to sponsor financial aid and so make possible the 
completion of the publication of the series of volumes of Ana- 
baptist archival materials begun by the Verein fiir Refor- 
mationsgeschichte and now in process of publication by this 
Committee, conjointly with the Mennonitischer Geschichts 
Verein. 

The Secretary reported communications from the Pacific 
Coast Section of our Society, and it was voted that we offer all 
possible cooperation to help this group to continue its effective 
work. Raymond W. Albright, Matthew Spinka, and Quirinus 
Breen were appointed a committee to work out a basis of 
correlation of the Pacific Coast Section with the Society. 

The report of the Council on nominations was presented by 
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the Secretary. The persons nominated for the respective of- 
fices and committees were duly elected. 

The Society adjourned. 

During the days of the annual meeting, the following 
papers were read to the Society: 

John Calvin and Government, by John T. McNeill. 

Early Russia and the Rise of Western Barbarian Chris- 
tianity: An Examination of Some Implications of G. Vernadsky, 
Ancient Russia, by F. W. Buckler. 

Sir John Hackett, Henry VIII’s Ambassador in Mahnes, 
by Elizabeth F. Rogers. 

Lorenzo Vaila’s Christianity, by Harold J. Grimm. 

The Church and the Revolution of 1848, by James Hast- 
ings Nichols. 

Theodore Parker and New England Transcendentalism, 
by H. Shelton Smith. 

Puritanism and the Spirit of Capitalism, by President 
Winthrop S. Hudson. 

Attest: RayMonpD W. ALBRIGHT, Secretary. 





MINUTES OF THE MEETING OF THE COUNCIL OF 
THE AMERICAN SOCIETY OF CHURCH HISTORY, 
DECEMBER 29, 1948 


The meeting of the Council of the American Society of 
Church History was held in the Jefferson Room of the May- 
flower Hotel, Washington, D. C., at 5:00 P. M. Members 
present were Winthrop S. Hudson, Matthew Spinka, E. R. 
Hardy, Jr., James Hastings Nichols, Sidney E. Mead, and 
Raymond W. Albright. 

The Minutes of the Council meeting on December 29, 1947, 
were approved as printed in Church History, March, 1948. 

The Treasurer’s report was read and referred to the 
Auditing Committee, consisting of John T. McNeill and Cyril 
C. Richardson. 

The Council voted to send hearty greetings to the Treas- 
urer, Robert Hastings Nichols. 

Matthew Spinka read the report of the Editorial Board 
as follows: 

It is with regret that the Editorial Board reports that our disburse- 
ments for the year were considerably larger than our receipts, so that 
we have an operating deficit of $459.70. This is not an actual deficit, 
because there is still a balance of $591.37. The expenses of publication 
of Church History for the year were $1,978.54. Our appropriation was 
$1,500, but the Treasurer was authorized to draw on the publication 
reserve. 

The Board recommends that $1,500 be appropriated for the publi- 
cation of Church Histery during 1949, and that the Treasurer be authorized 
to draw on the publication reserve in case of necessity. 

In order to keep the expense as close to $1,500 as possible, the 
Board suggests a reduction of the quarterly to about 70 pages an issue. 

Maurice W. Armstrong’s book, The Great Awakening in Nova Scotia, 
has at last been published and is being placed on the market. Since the 
Brewer Prize jury has decided not to make an award this year, there 
is no new publication of Studies in Church History in prospect for 
next year. 

Respectfully submitted, 
MatTTHEW SPINKA Winturop S. Hupson 
Ray C. Petry James Hastincs NIcHOLS 
Rosert Hastincs NicHoLs 
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The report of the Board was adopted and the recommenda- 
tions approved. 

The jury of the Brewer Prize Contest reported that no 
award is being made this year. The Council voted that the 
Brewer Prize be offered in 1949. 

The Secretary reported changes in the membership roll 
as follows: 

Died: Frederick T. Parsons. 

Withdrawn by resignation: Donald F. Ebright, Frank G. 
Beardsley. 

The resignations were accepted with regret. 


The Treasurer reported that eight members were in ar- 
rears for dues for three years, and it was voted to strike their 
names from the roll, as required by the Constitution. They 
are as follows: 


John N. Althouse, Charles S. Barrett, William L. Bartling, 
André B. Delattre, Thomas F. O’Connor, L. P. Qualben, 
John E. Skoglund, and Roger C. Stimson. 


The Council elected to membership in the Society the fol- 
lowing persons who were properly nominated, subject to fulfill- 
ment of the constitutional requirement: 


Nathan Adams Samuel H. Giles 
Hugh Barbour I. M. Hallford 
Thomas P. Bailey Wendell O. Halverson 
Raymond J. Bean Robert B. Hannen 
Charles N. Brickley Charles H. Harrison 
Ira V. Brown W. R. Hitchcock 

J. F.. Cox J. H. Jauncey 
Clayton H. Chapman George A. Johnson 
Kenneth L. Crose Marc Edmund Jones 
Kenneth E. Crouch Wallen Kampf 

Joseph H. Dahms Darrel P. Kautz 
Eugene Fairweather William H. Klaustermeyer 
Peter B. Fischer Tristan P. Knight 
Joseph R. Frese Ernest B. Koenker 
Paul T. Fuhrmann Ernest A. Larson 
Cleggit Gardner Ronald S. Law 
Richard A. Gifford Dean G. McKee 


William Gilbert Francis D. Nichol 
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Frederick E. Pamp T. Watson Street 
Albert H. Phillips Walter E. Stuermann 
Rice A. Pierce Craig R. Thomson 
Ralph W. Reynolds C. E. van Sickle 
Philip E. Rodgerson Archibald C. Watters 
Ray Rowland John R. Weiler 

L. C. Sears Frederick K. Wentz 
George Stab S. C. Yoder 


James Zambus 


The Brewer Prize Committee reported that no ‘award was 
made this year. It was voted that the Brewer Prize be offered 
in 1949 because of the unusual conditions. 

Leonard J. Trinterud, Sidney E. Mead, and James H. 
Nichols, were appointed members of the committee for the 
Spring Meeting to be held at McCormick Seminary, on April 
8 and 9, 1949. 

The Council voted to recommend that the Society approve 
the project to create in America a “Committee for the Publica- 
tion of Anabaptist Documents.” 

The Council voted to present the following names in 
nomination for the respective offices and committees for 1949: 


President, Massey H. Shepherd 
Vice-President, James Hastings Nichols 
Secretary, Raymond W. Albright 
Assistant Secretary, M. M. Deems 

Treasurer, Robert Hastings Nichols 


Chairman of the Editorial Board, Matthew Spinka 
Other Members of the Council 


Harold S. Bender Sandford Fleming 
Percy V. Norwocd Sidney E. Mead 
Kenneth S. Latourette Ray C. Petry 
Ernest G. Schwiebert Carl E. Schneider 


Winthrop S. Hudson 

Editorial Board: Matthew Spinka, chairman; Winthrop 

S. Hudson, Ray C. Petry, James Hastings Nichols, and Robert 
Hastings Nichols, ex officio. 

Program and Local Arrangements for the Annual Meet- 

ing: Winthrop S. Hudson, chairman; John Brush, Roy W. 

Battenhouse, George Williams, and Raymond W. Albright. 
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Membership: John T. McNeill, chairman; J. M. Batten, 
Quirinus Breen, Richard Caemmierer, Sidney E. Mead, Sand- 
ford Fleming, George Forrell, Harold J. Grimm, Nelson 
Rightmeyer, W. W. Rockwell, and W. W. Sweet. 

Investment of Endowment Funds: Robert Hastings 
Nichols, chairman; Frederick W. Loetscher. 

Nominations: E. R. Hardy, Jr., chairman; Leonard J. 
Trinterud, and Roland Bainton. 

Research: W. W. Sweet, chairman; C. A. Anderson, and 
_ Donald Yoder. 

Brewer Prize: Percy V. Norwood, chairman; J. M. 
Batten, and Quirinus Breen. 


The Council adjourned at 7:00 P. M. 


Due to the illness of the Treasurer, Robert Hastings 
Nichols, the Council voted by a mail ballot on January 12, 1949, 
to appoint Mrs. Robert Hastings Nichols Treasurer, pro tem. 


Attest: RayMonp W. ALBRIGHT, Secretary. 
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THE BIRTH OF THE CHRISTIAN RELIGION 


By Atrrep Loisy. Translated from the French by L. P. Jacks. London: 
George Allen and Unwin Ltd., 1948. Pp. 413. $5.00. 


Alfred Loisy views the growth of the gospel of Jesus into the Catholic 
church by the end of the second century as “a human marvel, if not a mir- 
acle,” yet an evolution “explained by the laws that govern human life.” In 
his delightful style, his sensitive skepticism of questionable textual founda- 
tions, his keen analysis of Greek and Hebrew backgrounds in the formation 
of Christian theologies, and his unique conclusions of biblical problems, I 
find myself in near agreement with Gilbert Murray that “M. Loisy’s anal- 
ysis of the books of the New Testament and other early Christian literature 
surpasses, in my opinion, any previous analysis known to me.” To add to 
the delight of this volume—one of about two dozen written by Loisy in 
French—is the lucid and fascinating translation into the English by L. P. 
Jacks and the 12-point Fournier type and general format of the volume. 

After an examination of the canonical and non-canonical sources for 
the Christian epic, Loisy leads his readers through a critical evaluation of 
the gospel of Jesus; the early apostolic gospels about Jesus; the Pauline 
missionary development; the events and apologies related to Jewish free- 
dom, Roman persecution, mystery religions, and Gnostic heresy; and the 
emergence of a stable Catholic church at the end of the second century. 
Fifty pages of invaluable critical notes are in the appendix. 

A general aperture of the book can be viewed in the following con- 
clusions: (1) neither baptism nor the Holy Supper were instituted by 
Jesus; (2) the reference to the parousia as an aspect of the Lord’s Supper 
in Pauline letters is an interpolation ca. 140 in Pauline circles; (3) Luke’s 
birth story is from Southern Syria, Matthew’s from Northern Syria; (4) 
the Cana wedding story is from the Dionysian cult and ritual; (5) the 
Pastoral Letters were added to the Pauline corpus to combat Marcion; 
(6) the Gospel of Mark is an edited short manual of Christian catechesis ; 
(7) the transfiguration scene is an apparition of the Risen Lord antedated 
to follow the confession scene; (8) the resurrection stories probably had 
their genesis in Galilee, and are reconstructed in Jerusalem on the day of 
the Sun; (9) Acts gives us the romance but not the psychology of Paul’s 
conversion; and Paul himself probably never analyzed the process or the 
motives of his conversion; (10) “The messianic myth supports Jesus, but 
Jesus together with the myth support the Christian religion.” 

Regardless of your agreements and disagreements with Loisy—and 
I am sure you will have many of both—every page will thrill you. The 
volume is a momentous addition to English works on Christian beginnings. 


Graduate School of Theology, Thomas S. Kepler. 
Oberlin College. 
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SACRED FORTRESS 


By Otto G. von Simson. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1948. 
Pp. 150, Pls. 48. $10.00. 


This is a highly important work for church historians, for art histo- 
rians, and for liturgicologists especially. The “Sacred Fortress” is the city 
of Ravenna on the Adriatic coast of Italy, outpost of Orthodoxy and By- 
zantine culture in opposition to Gothic Arianism and Roman Catholicism. 
In this study the author concentrates on main ecclesiastical monuments of 
Ravenna: the martyrion church of S. Vitale, the basilicas of S. Appollinare 
in Classe and in Ravenna itself, and the carved ivory cathedral of Maxi- 
mianus. These he interprets as historical documents that record in dis- 
tinctive ways the cultural and religious life of the era. 

Outstanding excellencies characterize the author’s analysis and inter- 
pretation of the architectural and representational monuments discussed. 
Undaunted by the tangled politics of the times in Italy and Constantinople, 
he establishes his investigation firmly in the general framework of the po- 
litical history of the period. He is appreciative of the suppressions that 
marred the record of the generally tolerant Theodoric. He understands 
further the acuteness of the Byzantine-Roman tensions involved in the very 
geographical location of Ravenna, with her back toward Rome and her 
face toward Byzantium. Before the book ends he is able to trace the be- 
ginning of the resolution of those tensions. 


The most liturgical centering of this investigation is perhaps its 
strongest and most significant aspect. All the monuments and carvings 
and mosaics here scrutinized are uniformly interpreted in relation to the 
cultic activities with which they were chiefly associated. It adds very con- 
cretely to the interest of the carved ivory chain of Maximianus to view it 
as the episcopal cathedra from which the ecclesiast presided at the rites of 
Eucharist or Baptism. Similarly the processional scenes, closely grouped 
in the first bay of the apse in S. Vitale or prolonged rythmically above the 
arcades of S. Appollinare Nuovo, are trebly impressive as enactments of 
liturgical offertoria. The specifically cultic interpretation of Ravennate 
mosaics is in each instance well-documented by the author. 

The programmatic handling of mosaic themes is also extremely well 
done. The total integration of the S. Vitale mosaics, in relation to the litur- 
gical drama performed at the altar below, is fairly obvious and very mean- 
ingful in detail. A considerably heavier tax was levied on the author’s re- 
sources when he essayed to show the coordination of the lower and later 
mosaics in S. Appollinare in Classe with the higher and earlier mosaics 
there, that filled the couch of the apse and the triumphal arch above it. 


Probably the author is least convincing in his rather lengthy theologi- 
cal disquisitions. Here the defective impression is not entirely his fault. To 
a certain extent it is due to lack of apperception on the part of his reader. 
It requires a lot of imagination and dramatic ability to recapture the fer- 
vor of antique Orthodoxy. In this matter the author’s tendency to prolixity 
and verbosity is not particularly helpful. Sometimes by sheer verbalism 
he makes theological confusion worse confounded. 
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Warm appreciation should be recorded for the collaboration of author 
and publisher in arranging some of the more obtrusive features of this 
volume. The bibliography, which is very well-selected, is also convenient- 
ly cited by abbreviations. A single index combines monuments and ideas and 
authors and titles. Nearly fifty carefully-chosen plates illustrate the text 
with superior and delicately graded half tones. In format and typography 
the volume is a delight. The binding is so flexible that cross-referencing to 
plates and notes is an easy process. In short, this is the way scholarly 
works deserve to be published. 


University of Chicago. Hareld R. Willoughby. 


THE INQUISITION AT ALBI: 1299-1300 
TEXT OF REGISTER AND ANALYSIS 


By GeorGene W. Davis. New York: Columbia University Press, 1948. 
$4.00. 


The first of the popes of the Captivity, Clement V, was obliged to 
intervene in the inquisition process against a group of citizens of Albi, ac- 
cused of the heresy of the Cathari. Here he found himself in a more cred- 
itable alliance with Philip the Fair than in the infamous process of the Tem- 
plars ; for both pope and king had responded to the appeals of citizens who 
were incensed at the dilatory methods of the Inquisition. French kings 
were concerned with the waxing strength of an organization which looked 
to another authority than the king, and popes were concerned with reports 
of torture and prolonged imprisonment without trial. 

Miss Davis has undertaken the study and interpretation of the ex- 
tensive, but fragmentary and confused, records of the trials of thirty-five 
accused persons, all men, at Albi in 1299-1300. The episode has been no- 
ticed by the historians of the medieval Inquisition, and it is the reference 
to it in the second volume of Lea’s great work which Miss Davis regards 
critically in the light of her own study of the manuscript, a photostatic copy 
in the possession of Columbia University. It is of the early 14th century 
and is numbered Lat. 11847 in the Bibliothéque Nationale at Paris. Her 
purpose was “to make more of this material accessible to the average stu- 
dent” and to “attempt an analysis, in one instance, of the complex of in- 
terests that could revolve around the central charge of adherence to a 
proscribed sect.” 

The first part has been accomplished admirably. The text of the man- 
uscript fills somewhat more than half the volume, its anatomy being care- 
fully described. This part is preceded by a careful account of the history 
of the cases. Of the accused whose depositions‘are here read in a conden- 
sation of the notes made during a trial and checked afterward by the ac- 
cused, several names are identified as leaders of opposition to the Inquisi- 
tion decades before, and several in subsequent records of suspects and 
condemned persons at a time when more than one cf them was dead in 
prison. Opposition to the Inquisition at Carcassonne had led to investiga- 
tion in which the Bishop of Albi played a prominent part. Hardly had 
accommodation been reached when the arrests at Albi began. King Philip, 
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to whom an appeal was first addressed, shared the distrust of the Inquisi- 
tion with the petitioners, citizens of Carcassonne and Albi, but was not 
curbing the former in the interests of the latter. There followed the appeal 
to the new Pope, Clement V, whose intervention was likewise not favor- 
able to the citizens, though he dispatched a commission to investigate the 
prisons and introduce reforms. Before long came the departure of the Pope 
from France and the beginning of the residence at Avignon (1308). In 
1310 and 1313, however, Clement is writing to the Bishop of Albi, order- 
ing the proceedings terminated in the cases of ten citizens of Albi who had 
been in prison unsentenced for eight years and more. Not till 1319 was 
any of them sentenced, so far as the record shows; and in 1329 one of those 
who had died was found guilty and his body ordered exhumed. 


As to the “complex of interests which could revolve around the cen- 
tral charge of adherence to a proscribed sect,” this study is less successful ; 
suggestion there is in plenty, but hardly analysis. The relation of the trials 
at Albi to the problem of the subservience of Clement to Philip, the co- 
ordination of papal and episcopal inquisitions, the question of toleration, 
the assimilation of Languedoc to France—these are examples of the in- 
terests here involved. Let the “average student” go on from there. 


University of Idaho. Frederic C. Church. 


ODO OF DEUIL DE PROFECTIONE LUDOVICI VII IN 
ORIENTEM 


Edited, with an English translation, by Vircinta GINGERICK BERRry. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1948. Pp. xliv, 154. Number XLII 
of the Records of Civilization, Sources and Studies. 


The fiasco of the Second Crusade was the more tragic because ex- 
pectations of it had been so confident and high. Two notable saintly men 
were connected with it—Bernard of Clairvaux and King Louis VII of 
France. Scarcely less interesting than these was Louis’ Queen Eleanor. 
Then, too, there was the Emperor Conrad III of Germany. The great names 
associated with it helped to accentuate the Crusade’s failure. The after- 
math of Louis’ divorce from Eleanor brought the cycle of French frustra- 
tion to full round. Mrs. Berry is perhaps right in saying that to historians 
of the Twelfth Century the Second Crusade was as a theme better left to 
entries in annals and chronicles. In the West there was one exception ; there 
was one book by an historian: it is Odo of Deuil’s De profectione. 

Odo did a remarkably newsy and fetching book about a dreary sub- 
ject. Perhaps a desire to know precisely how Eleanor carried on bears the 
reader forward, but he will be disappointed. Her name—never a glimpse 
of her person or of her actions—appears but three or four times. While 
there is no open censure, his almost complete silence is censure enough. St. 
Bernard is always newsworthy, and in Book I Odo gives him good space. 
Conrad III never emerges as a clear figure, not even in Book V, where his 
plea to Louis is recorded. Conrad is left in shadows as it were to give the 
spotlight to Louis. Upon laying down the volume there remains a fairly 
sharp image of the French king. Portrayed with much love and devotion, 
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the picture reveals a man of great piety, generosity, and courage; but it 
also reveals a man wanting a certain strength of mind and resolution, 
which is in part the reason why so much ill-luck haunts the expedition. 


Mrs. Berry has made Odo’s book both more useful and enjoyable by 
rich footnoting, frequent cross-references, a good Select Bibliography, and 
especially by a solid Introduction. The Introduction discusses the De pro- 
fectione from several points of view: Odo’s reasons for writing it; the De 
profectione as a source of information about the Second Crusade; as a piece 
of historical writing; as part of an historical tradition; its value for further 
research; the history of the manuscript; previous editions of the manu- 
script ; the present edition. 


The editor’s task was made pleasanter, if not lighter, by the art of 
Odo both as writer and historian. It is to her credit that she was strongly 
struck by his skill. Thus she has noted a fair number of Odo’s rhetorical 
figures. She has pointed to his various devices for sustaining the reader’s 
interest in his cheerless story. She has queried about the tradition in which 
such an historical composition could appear. 


The translation itself appears good. The translator must have been 
often annoyed at English circumlocution as compared with Latin pithiness. 
What can one do with nisi probarent scelus ex scelere (p. 54) except say 
it twice as long in English? My hat is off to a readable version which, from 
sundry samplings, appears to reflect Odo’s intent. 


University of Oregon. Quirinus Breen. 


FOUNDATIONS OF TUDOR POLICY 


By W. Gorpon ZEEvELD. Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1948. 
Pp. vii, 291. $5.00. 


This book stops a gap in our knowledge and opens the way for furth- 
er investigation. At first the title seems irrelevant, but second thoughts ac- 
cept its validity, for Professor Zeeveld has surveyed the springs of action 
in the Henrican reformation. If the title is broader than the scope it is ac- 
curate for its theme—the continuity of English humanism. Humanists were 
chief among the defenders of the new order, and scholarship was held in 
high esteem by its architects. Henry and his ministers would have pre- 
ferred More and Pole, but it was younger men, mostly trained at Padua, 
who fused the old traditions with new facts. These men had started at 
Wolsey’s College, where the great Cardinal sought to assemble the choicest 
minds. After his death, many found a more sophisticated haven in Pole’s 
household at Padua. Under the best tutelage they studied the classics in 
the original and looked to a state career. Before long these young men had 
to make choice between London and Rome. Pole postponed a statement 
of his allegiance. Not so Thomas Starkey and Richard Morison. Yet no 
open breach rent that household until Pole produced his Pro ecclesiasticae 
unitatis defensione in 1536. 


The younger scholars then turned to Henry and his policy makers to 
create a rationale for royal supremacy. They stood for reform and moder- 
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ation and sought good precedents for preserving the unity of Christendom 
without admitting papal supremacy. None illustrated the desire to ration- 
alize the fait accompli better than Starkey, who inquired whether the king 
was less infallible than the pope and found the justification for Anglican 
polity in civil and natural law, in Marsiglio and Christian tradition, in 
Melancthon’s designation of papal authority as “indifferent.” Similarly 
Morison proved especially useful after the Pilgrimage of Grace by ex- 
amining the meaning and extent of obedience. 

The Pilgrimage illustrated a master paradox: the “ins” not the “outs” 
voiced principles of social equality. Henry defended the use of commoners 
in high places whereas the Pilgrims arrayed themselves against parvenus. 
The liberty to rise was written into social theory and implemented by 
Henry’s declaration that the meanest man backed by him carried royal 
authority. Although the nobility would soon enjoy renewed prestige, the 
theory and fact of opportunity was too ingrained to disappear. Meanwhile 
the humanists continued to reconcile the past with the present and to an- 
ticipate the future. Beginning with expediency they ended with legality. 
The persistence of their influence could well attract Mr. Zeeveld’s energy 
and insight, for he has given us a stimulating book. His publishers deserve 
a bow for its most attractive dress. 


University of Missouri. Charles F. Mullett. 


THE UN-MARXIAN SOCIALIST. A STUDY OF PROUDHON. 


By Henrt pe Lusac, S. J. Translated by R. E. Scantlebury. New York: 
Sheed & Ward, 1948. Pp. xvi, 304. $3.50. 


For a person who is not familiar with the social and philosophical de- 
velopments in France during the second third of the last century, this book 
on Pierre Joseph Proudhon (1809-1864) may prove to be difficult read- 
ing, because its learned author takes much of that knowledge for granted. 
But it is certainly a most interesting and remarkably well written (and 
equally well translated) study of a man who suffered a good deal of in- 
justice at the hands of his contemporary critics, and no less than of his post- 
humous admirers and historians. The author has succeeded in elaborating 
a semblance of guiding ideas and the skeleton of a philosophical system 
out of the voluminous literary production of a man whose rudimentary 
education and passionate style prevented him from ever giving a clear 
and coherent presentation of his thoughts. He is described here as a sin- 
gular genius, anxious to assert his unique position over against both Marx’ 
materialism and economic dialectic on the one hand, and the Catholic (or 
pseudo-Catholic, as Father de Lubac wants us to believe) reactionaries 
of his time on the other. The author places his principal emphasis upon 
Proudhon’s philosophical ideas, and examines them in their relation to 
theology and the Church, with the inevitable result that his social ideas, 
which Proudhon and his contemporaries considered as his most impor- 
tant contribution, are only incidentally dealt with. This clear analysis of 
the mental processes of Proudhon, important as it is for the interpretation 
of French religious thought in the nineteenth century, is no less illuminat- 
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ing as an evidence of the passionate and dogged persistence of the Society 
of Jesus to come to grips with modern ontology, in which reality is under- 
stood as a process. 


Princeton Theological Seminary. Otto A. Piper. 


KIERKEGAARD’S PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION 


By Remar TuHomte. Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1948. Pp. 
viii, 219. $3.50. 


With the major task of rendering Kierkegaard available to the English 
reader almost completed, a new body of literature is now growing which 
seeks to analyze and interpret his thought. Among these works is Reidar 
Thomte’s fresh and complete analysis of the religious thought of Kierke- 


gaard. 

Reidar Thomte builds his analysis of Kierkegaard’s religious thought 
upon the latter’s basic contrast between the aesthetic, ethical, and religious 
“existence-spheres.” In brief chapters on each of these categories, Pro- 
fessor Thomte manages to convey in a clear style what Kierkegaard meant 
by them, supporting his analysis with numerous well-chosen citations not 
only from the English sources but also from several untranslated docu- 
ments. When he comes to the religious sphere, he makes the further con- 
trast between “religion A” and Christianity. Having thus set up the major 
foci in Kierkegaard’s thought, the author next addresses himself to the 
problem of finding the basis upon which (or the “norm” in terms of which) 
these various stages or spheres of existence are related. In working out the 
answer to this problem, Professor Thomte is led to a discussion of other 
fundamental concepts in Kierkegaard’s thought, such as the subjectivity 
of truth, the nature of the existing self, and the distinctiveness of the 
Christian faith with its idea of the qualitative difference between time and 
eternity. In terms of these ideas, Professor Thomte shows how Kierkegaard 
arrives at a scale of values in terms of which the three stages of existence 
are interpreted and related. It is here that Kierkegaard’s uniquely Chris- 
tian existentialism is unfolded to the reader. 


Professor Thomte does not attempt any novel interpretation of Kierke- 
gaard’s work and therefore limits himself to a more modest objective, which 
is “to furnish an introduction to the religious thought of Kierkegaard and 
to stimulate interest in the study of his works.” But to his very clear and 
complete descriptive analysis he had added illuminating discussions on 
other relevant matters. For example, in the opening chapter he gives a 
brief but adequate diagnosis of the intellectual climate within which Kierke- 
gaard lived and wrote, tracing particularly the influence of Hegelian 
thought. He also makes an interesting study of the purpose underlying 
Kierkegaard’s practice of concealing the authorship of some of his works 
behind pseudonyms, showing how this practice was directly related to 
some of Kierkegaard’s religious conceptions. There is also a valuable dis- 
cussion of Kierkegaard’s literary method of indirect communication, or 
“Socratic midwifery,” also shown to be derived not only from Kierke- 
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gaard’s natural literary gifts but from his conception of the nature of re- 
ligious truth and how it is to be conveyed. 


Vanderbilt University School of Religion. Samuel Enoch Stumpf. 


GENERAL EVANGELINE BOOTH OF THE SALVATION ARMY 
By P. W. Witson. New York: Scribner’s, 1948. Pp. 264. $3.50. 


The British born author, now on the staff of the New York Times, 
utilized material he had gathered for many years for a life of William 
Booth. The result is the first full-length study of his equally famous daugh- 
ter. We get an intimate revelation of one of the truly great women of 
modern times. As one who was the equal of her famous father and who 
directed the ever expanding work in Canada, the United States, and then 
in the world, an executive of marked ability, a spiritual leader of profound 
faith, and a friend of unfailing devotion to numberless people who were 
“down but never out,’ Evangeline Booth was a “natural” for the great 
human drama story. What a theme for a movie! 

Many exciting episodes deal with her work in Canada (involving a 
ghost story) and meeting life in the raw during the gold-rush days in 
Alaska. Because of her magnificent achievements in the United States, we 
read of a total evaluation of Salvation Army property amounting to 48 
million dollars and of stations numbering 1600. After a long period as 
Commander in America (1914-1934), she became General of the World- 
wide Army (1934-1939). But before her election, she passed through a, 
most distressing period involving the deposition of her brother Bramwell. 
This crisis displaced the Booth family dictatorship by the democratic proc- 
ess of election, a change which Evangeline had ardently espoused. 

Honors came to the leader from all quarters, from the great as well 
as from the lowly. Columbia University honored itself by conferring upon 
her the LL.D degree in 1939. Her retirement followed so that she could 
live the eventide of life in a personally selected home of former years, 
Acadia in America. 

Fortunately, the author’s obvious sympathy with his subject does not 
lead him into mere eulogism, nor does his critical appraisal degenerate into 
muckraking. He seems to have caught the dynamic heart and the dramatic) 
quality of a religious movement which has been the butt of ridicule, though 
of late the recipient of the respect and praise of the discerning. 


Garrett Biblical Institute. A. W. Nagler. 


JOURNEY INTO FAITH 
By ELeanor Rucctes. New York: W. W. Norton, 1948. Pp. 336. $4.00. 


All students of the life of John Henry Newman will forever owe a 
great debt to Eleanor Ruggles for this thorough and penetrating treatment 
of the Anglican days of Newman. The very close relation between the 
impact of external events and of personalities—and the inner spiritual 
life of John Henry Newman have been most admirably related by the 
author. She writes so vividly of the personal friendships of Newman that 
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one can in imagination feel their living impact upon the changing New- 
man. Her terse, but striking, picture of Newman preaching in St. Mary’s 
makes one feel that one was actually there, listening to his slow, quiet 
voice—the Newman who made his hearers awaken to the presence of God 
Himself. The facts are stated and interpreted without any touch of bias or 
judgment, and give a sympathetic and understanding dealing with the 
great and unceasing warfare that went on in Newman’s search for religious 
peace. The reader would make one request—that the author undertake to 
treat of the Roman Catholic life of Newman, as she has so finely done 
with his Anglican days. 


Church Divinity School. Charles F. Whiston. 


MEETING HOUSE AND COUNTING HOUSE: THE QUAKER 
MERCHANTS OF COLONIAL PHILADELPHIA, 1682-1763 


By Freperick B. Toties. Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina 
Press, 1948. Pp. 292. $5.00. 


While the local history of Quakerism is being constantly published 
for the smaller communities, the larger centers have been hitherto much 
neglected. Probably they require a whole set of special studies. For Phil- 
adelphia, the Quaker city par excellence, we are here provided almost for 
the first time with a very competent contribution of this sort. Dr. Tolles 
has limited himself to a manageable period and to a fairly well defined as- 
pect of the Quaker life, though with admirable skill he sketches as back- 
ground the religious approach of the Friends and the political develop- 
ments of the time. The old jibe that these Quaker merchants had “one 
foot in the meetinghouse and one in the countinghouse” is the source of 
his title. But the core of his material is neither their religion nor their com- 
merce, but their other interests, political, social, humanitarian, literary, 
and scientific. Few authors can state as truthfully as he does: “This book 
is based largely upon original sources.” But it shows also an exceptional 
diligence and competence in the control of secondary sources, many of 
them quite recent, which deal with the most diverse areas. At first blush the 
sixty pages on books and reading seemed a little out of proportion, but 
since the reading of these merchants, most skilfully divined from unprom- 
ising inventories and diaries, included theology and philosophy, science, 
medicine, history, belles lettres, etc., it serves as index of the breadth of 
culture of the mercantile aristocracy of this most cultivated of colonial 
cities. 

In spite of the amazing evidence of versatility and broadmindedness 
which it records, this book is no boastful Quaker eulogium. Instead of cat- 
aloguing the manifold contributions of the Quakers to progress and leav- 
ing it there, Dr. Tolles is equally concerned to show what effects the in- 
nocent and natural growth in wealth, influence, and culture had on the 
Quakers themselves. With a skill which can hardly be overpraised the 
author achieves an objective analysis of a fundamental problem which the 
history records—the conflict between mystical religion and practical in- 
volvement in the world of affairs and thought. The story is the story of 
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contradictions, of unresolved tensions of many kinds, what Anthony Bene- 
zet called “an endeavor to reconcile those two contrarieties—the World 
and Heaven.” The modern Quaker cannot be grateful enough for this 
lucid and authentic historical appraisal of his mixed inheritance and its 
legacy of balanced tasks. 

For others, historians of religion or culture, the book provides an un- 
usually well-documented study of one example of recurrent phenomena. 
They will find the author using the well-known modern studies of the 
ethics of Protestantism and of capitalism, and ready again and again to 
compare the Pennsylvania experience with that of other colonies and of 
the mother country. The author gives full recognition to the Puritan ele- 
ment in the Quaker positions. Even if such readers are not especially 
versed in Quakerism or especially interested in it, they will observe here 
at work as in a laboratory many of the forces which at other times and 
places have determined the history of men. From the first attraction which 
the book offers in its clear pages and quaint silhouettes the reader is led on 
to enter sympathetically into the problems which arise when men of in- 
tegrity, frugality and generosity, find it so difficult to cultivate simulta- 
neously what George Fox called the outward plantations in America and 
their own plantations in their hearts. 

Though William Penn spent only four years in America, his writings 
are rightly quoted extensively in the book, since he was both more articu- 
late and more determinative of Philadelphia Quaker trends than such short 
actual contact might seem to warrant. I suppose Anthony Benezet is quot- 
ed next most often. He was an alien, no merchant, but again both articu- 
late and influential. Some phases of Franklin’s relation to the Quakers are 
set here in their true perspective, I think for the first time. 


Harvard University. Henry J. Cadbury. 


THE WESTERN COUNTRY IN 1793: REPORT ON KEN- 
TUCKY AND VIRGINIA 


By Harry Toutmin. Ed. by Marion Tinling and Goodfrey Davies. San 
Marino, California: The Huntington Library, 1948. Pp. xx, 141. $3.75. 


Harry Toulmin, the author of the Journals and Letters appearing in 
this volume, was a Unitarian minister from Lancashire, England, who 
landed at Norfolk, Virginia, in the summer of 1793, with his wife and four 
children, to spy out the land for a number of his parishioners who were 
contemplating coming to America. The conservative reaction in England 
against the French Revolution was hard on English liberals, and especially 
Unitarians who labored under special grievances. Among them was ex- 
clusion from all participation in public affairs, while some suffered mob 
violence and property loss. Joseph Priestly and Thomas Cooper, both 
friends of Toulmin, were among those who sought refuge in America. Toul- 
min’s father, Joshua Toulmin, was a liberal scholar of distinction and had 
had his school closed and book store destroyed because of his unpopular po- 
litical and religious views. In America friends were awaiting these so-called 
“dangerous liberals,” among them Thomas Jefferson and James Madison, 
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and others gave them welcome and assistance in finding posts of usefulness. 
It is interesting to note that these liberal exiles found, perhaps, their most 
kindly welcome on the Kentucky Frontier.* 

A few days after landing at Norfolk, Toulmin was on his way to 
Richmond, and thence westward to Winchester, the heart of the Shenan- 
doah Valley, and then on into Kentucky by way of Hagerstown, Maryland. 
It would be difficult to find a more intelligent and careful observer of 
conditions in America than this twenty-six-year-old English Unitarian. 
Nothing seems to have escaped him; prices of land, climate, commodity 
prices, conditions of agriculture, crops, soil, taverns, racial strains in the 
population, social, moral, and religious conditions, are all carefully re- 
corded. His descriptions of the people he meets—and he meets an 
astonishing number of important people—the interviews he has, the con- 
ditions of travel he experiences, his comments on slavery, women’s sun- 
bonnets, the building of rail fences and on and on ad infinitum, make the 
Journals and Letters not only interesting reading, but render them im- 
portant historical documents. 

In the final letter in the volume to one of his Lancashire parishioners, 
Toulmin tells why he has decided to remain in America. America, he 
says, “is the country for the sons of freedom, for poor men, and for the 
middle class with large families.” Kentucky is his choice among the states 
because of the “luxuriance of the soil” and because the farmers “are in a 
thriving way” and the “merchants make money fast and with reputation.” 
So it was that Toulmin decided to become a Kentucky citizen and planned 
to open a school, supported by letters of recommendation of Jefferson and 
Madison. But before the school could be opened he was chosen president 
of the Seminary at Lexington, soon to become Transylvania University. 
Two years later he resigned to become Secretary of State of Kentucky, 
appointed by the Baptist preacher-governor Garrard, who not Jong after- 
ward, under Toulmin’s influence, adopted Unitarian views. Thus began 
the political and legal career of this English Unitarian immigrant. Later 
he was to become a Federal Judge in Mississippi Territory and a mem- 
ber of the Constitutional Convention of the state of Alabama. Not least 
among Toulmin’s permanent contributions to his adopted country was his 
compilations of the Laws of Kentucky and his Digests of the Laws and 
Statutes of Mississippi and Alabama, now all rare items. 

Toulmin’s rise to political prominence on the Southern frontier fur- 
nishes an insight into the religious situation in that region, in the early 
years of the nineteenth century. It indicates that a liberal in religion had 
little chance to function in a religious capacity, but that his liberal views 
were no handicap to holding public office. It also might mean that the 
leaders in public affairs were little influenced by orthodox opinion. A gen- 
eration later, however, the matter of one’s religious opinion was a much 
more important factor in public life, for by that time orthodoxy had gain- 
ed unquestioned dominance in the West.” 

Southern Methodist University. William W. Sweet. 
1 See N. H. Sonne, Liberal Kentucky, (New York, 1929). 


2 See C. E. Hix, Jr., The Conflict between Presbyterianism and Free-Thought tn 
the South, 1776-1838. (Typed Thesis, Chicago, 1937). 
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JUDICIAL DOCTRINES ON RELIGIOUS RIGHTS 
IN AMERICA 


By Witiiam GeorcE Torrey. Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina 
Press, 1948. Pp. ix, 376. $5.00. 


Selecting his data from 2,000 court decisions and 250 articles and 
texts, Dr. Torpey samples ten aspects of religious liberty in the United 
States. The method of procedure is to analyze one or more specific issues 
in each of the innumerable subdivisions of his principal areas: delegated 
and police powers, rights of the individual, finality of administrative divi- 
sions, rights of religious assembly, exemption of church property, marriage 
and divorce, parental conflicts over child, control, educational practices, 
religious rights in court trials, and finally devices and bequests for rehgious 
purposes. Thereupon, there follows in each instance an interpretative sum- 
mary whose objectivity is very commendable and refreshing. Light, not 
heat, is diffused through these pages. A very useful 38-page bibliography 
of books and cases is added, but the meager three-page index is altogether 
inadequate—and irritating. The interested reader is compelled greatly to 
expand it on his own. 


Our principal criticism of the volume is the insufficiency of its his- 
torical perspective. Court decisions are specific but there is a general, al- 
though often contradictory, trend in them. And the trend summons the 
historian into action. Hence, we judge the first chapter on “historical anal- 
ysis” as hardly doing justice to the background of American legal develop- 
ment. Space permits reference to only one instance, and the section on 
Sunday laws (pp. 51-58) is chosen for illustration. American Sunday laws 
can never be understood until we remember that the New Testament re- 
gards the eternal rest after death as the analogue under the New Covenant 
of the Sabbath under the Old Covenant. The New Testament verse which 
identifies Old Testament Sabbath with New Testament Lord’s Day re- 
mains to be discovered. Martin Luther said that the only justification for 
Sunday, was expediency. Nicholas Bownde in 1595 made the Jewish Sab- 
bath over into the Christian Sabbath. Only since the seventeenth cen- 
tury has there been a first day Christian Sabbath and this only for Protes- 
tantism. Hence the attack upon the Puritan Sabbath has been successfully 
made by American dissenting religious groups. And gradually our Sun- 
day laws are becoming more and more a matter of civic significance. (See 
my Story of the Ten Commandments.) 


The volume is an invaluable addition to the ever increasing literature 
on religious liberty in the United States. As a compendium of specific 
problems with which every Protestant minister must deal it cannot be neg- 
lected. The humor and contradictions of some American legal decisions 
should prove entertaining and exhilarating to thousands of its readers. Carl 
Zollman’s American Civil Church Law and Torpey’s Judicial Doctrines 
of Religious Rights In America constitute must studies for American 
Protestants. 


Naples, Florida. Conrad Henry Moehlman. 
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TRENDS IN PROTESTANT SOCIAL IDEALISM 


By J. Neat Hucuiey. New York: King’s Crown Press, 1948. Pp. xiii, 
184. $3.00. 


This book is a vigorous attack on the social gospel and its liberal the- 
ological premises from a Neo-Protestant viewpoint. Dr. Hughley charac- 
terizes the social gospel as an idealistic, optimistic, utopian, humanitarian, 
and social reformist movement ; he defines the social gospel era as the pe- 
riod approximately from 1850 to 1920. The main portion of the study is 
devoted to sharp criticism of the social philosophies of some contemporary 
representatives of the social gospel tradition. E. Stanley Jones, Charles 
A. Ellwood, Francis J. McConnell, Kirby Page, and Harry F.,Ward are 
indicted for their adherence to an outmoded social idealism, their opti- 
mistic reliance on social reconstructionist policies, their expectation of the 
Kingdom of God on earth, and their confidence in the goodness, sincerity, 
reasonableness, and altruism of men. They are criticized because they have 
neither a positive, constructive, systematic body of doctrine in regard to 
political and economic matters nor a realistic strategy for attaining goals. 
It is charged that their critique of contemporary civilization is inadequate 
and inconsistent, and that they think of religion mainly as an instrument 
for social change. 


The author then turns his attention to Reinhold Niebuhr as a repre- 
sentative of the Neo-Protestants, or Neo-orthodox, who are sharply chal- 
lenging social gospel idealism. With a clarity that makes this one of the 
finest sections of the book, the author explains why Niebuhr has been so 
difficult to interpret, surveys his spiritual pilgrimage, and analyzes cer- 
tain aspects of his present position. In the final chapter, ‘“‘Neo-Protestantism 
vs. Social Gospel Idealism,” the author sums up the chief theological pre- 
suppositions of social gospel thought and presents the Neo-orthodox chal- 
lenge to them. 


Within the narrow limits outlined in the preface, the book is ably and 
challengingly written. It is based on competent research and includes val- 
uable bibliographical references. But in his attempt to differentiate sharply 
between the position he attacks and the one he represents and defends, Dr. 
Hughley has overstated his case. The unrelieved harshness of his judg- 
ments show how difficult it is to single out but one phase of a man’s life 
and message for attack and yet be fair to the one so treated. He becomes 
so absorbed in his indictment of the theological basis of the social gospel 
that he minimizes the historical significance of that movement and despite 
his own warning (p. 140) has viewed it too much in terms of some of its 
later manifestations. That the social gospel was cast in a theological mold of 
a day that has passed may be granted, but that the social gospel for its own 
day maintained the Christian social tradition and courageously insisted that 
the insights of the Christian faith be applied to the social situation ought 
not be obscured or forgotten. 


Chicago, Illinois. Robert 'T. Handy. 
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JONATHAN FISHER, MAINE PARSON, 1768-1847 


By Mary Eten Cuase. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1948. 
Pp. xix, 280. $4.00. 


The reviewer is a lover of rural and village Maine who was charmed 
with Miss Chase’s chapter on Jonathan Fisher in her autobiographical 
volume, A Goodly Heritage (1932). He hoped to learn more about Fisher. 
In this new book his hope is amply fulfilled. 


Jonathan Fisher (1768-1847) of Dedham, Mass., was educated at 
Harvard, received Congregational ordination, chose the more remote of 
two fields open to him and settled in the eastern Maine coastal commu- 
nity known now to a great army of summer visitors as Blue Hill. Here he 
lived out his life, the life of a rugged frontiersman, jack-oi-all-trades, 
moral and spiritual mentor of generations. Immensely versatile, he was yet 
too prudent and too orthodox a man to be called an eccentric. Had he been 
conventionally successful as preacher and church builder, his life would 
probably not at this date have been worth the writing. Poverty pressed 
him all his days, and he saw his congregation dwindle while the newer 
Baptist church grew, and the heresies he detested were taking root in the 
land. His poetry, which he took very seriously, is sawdust. His extant ser- 
mons have not the juice to preserve them for future times. His creed was 
a high and dry Calvinism with no unusual notes at all. It is rather the 
whole man we admire. He was too intensely busy, with his Hebrew lexi- 
con and his Malay New Testament, with his poems and his paintings, 
with his vegetables and animals, to grow sour as a new age came on and 
tended to leave him stranded. Yet it must be added that in social vision 
he did somewhat advance with his age, as his concern for temperance and 
for the slave indicate. 

It is hard to find fault with Miss Chase’s performance. She knew where 
to go for all her material, and she apparently left no relevant corner un- 
dusted. She certainly enlisted a regiment of helpers to get at things, and 
she consulted competent authorities in fields where she felt her own grasp 
inadequate. The excellent organization of the material almost completely 
atones for the lack of an index. 


Andover-Newton Theological School. John W. Brush. 


ELY VAUGHN ZOLLARS 


By Ronatp E. Oszorn. St. Louis, Mo.: Christian Board of Publication, 
1947. Pp. 287. $2.50. 


President Zollars (1847-1916) gave —_—= and colorful expression 
to a philosophy of education derived from Alexander Campbell. A college 
may expect support from the Church if it does two things: first, it must 
transmit culture to the common man “for the sake of service” in the light 
of God’s call to serve Him in every profession; second, it must set min- 
isterial education in the midst of a college, as distinct from a seminary, 
environment. His administration at Hiram College (1888-1902) advanced 
the school’s contribution to Disciples, in point of number and influence 
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of graduates, to a position second perhaps only to Transylvania. When 
the Trustees decided to change these objectives, Zollars accepted the presi- 
dency of Texas Christian University, remaining there until 1906, when 
he undertook his most significant work. 

The burden of Professor Osborn’s biography is the account of how 
Zollars set about creating a college de novo, into which he could build his 
purposes as integral to the institution’s existence. His battle against fi- 
nancial reverses, indifferent churchmen, sand storms, theological opposition, 
and academic pedestrianism resulted in Oklahoma Christian (now Phil- 
lips) University. In nine years he had transformed an open field into a 
campus with significant buildings, faculty, and students. In a few months 
more he was dead. 

Osborn writes in a deft, intimate style. In a candid camera photograph 
he catches much of Zollars’ greatness—his warm sympathies, his pulpit 
power, his courage, his faith, his passion for the ministry as a “service.” 
Method and research are alike to be commended. 

One could wish that the biographer had analyzed more clearly the 
educational history in which Zollars acted, perhaps in extending the hints 
suggested, e.g., on pp. 268-270. To explain Zollars as representing an in- 
terim generation (p. 165) seems inaccurate—if only in the light of his The 
Great Salvation (1895) and later The Commission Executed (1912). Oc- 
casional references to “Campbellite elders” (as on p. 102) and to “ortho- 
dox Disciple dogma” (p. 265) appear in contexts in which they may be 
somewhat misleading. The reviewer is not persuaded that the case is made 
that Zollars created the Board of Higher Education of Disciples of Christ. 
Nor can he agree that Zollars was the prime mover in the educational 
emphasis in the Men and Millions Movement (cf. pp. 267, 166, 182, 237, 
257). 

The book is none the less a valuable chapter in the history of educa- 
tion among Disciples of Christ. 


Butler University. Dean E. Walker. 


REINHOLD NIEBUHR: THE PROPHET FROM AMERICA 
By D. R. Davies. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1948. Pp. xv, 102. $2.00. 


This small volume, written by a Church of England vicar, is an ex- 
cellent and sympathetic account of Niebuhr’s development as a Christian 
revolutionary. It is part of the Modern Christian Revolutionaries series, 
edited by Donald Attwater. The other five books of this series have been 
put out in a single volume, Modern Christian Revolutionaries, published 
by Devin-Adair. 


This account is only briefly biographical as it outlines the main social 
and intellectual forces that have helped to shape Niebuhr’s thought and 
activity as a revolutionary. The book does not pretend to give a detailed, 
exhaustive, and systematic analysis of Niebuhr’s complete thought. But it 
does present a fairly comprehensive statement of the theology which forms 
the basis of Niebuhr’s ethical, political, and social thought. Since this is 
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the center of Niebuhr’s orientation and development in his theology, it 
can be said that Davies’ has stated the core or the structure of the funda- 
mental concepts that constitute the essence of Niebuhr’s thinking. The 
book is well written and very readable. Except where the author criticizes 
Niebuhr for a lack of a theory of the church, the analysis is mainly uncriti- 
cal. But the discussion is not therefore over-simplified or naive. On the 
whole and within these limits, Davies’ account can be trusted. The volume 
constitutes a good introduction to Niebuhr. 


The burden of Davies’ presentation is an elaboration of Niebuhr’s 
double-edged movement : his swing to the theological right, and his swing 
to the political and social left. The major emphasis focuses on the first part 
of this movement. Since the book is not a critical discussion on Niebuhr, 
a full evaluation of either Niebuhr or Davies’ interpretation would be out 
of place in this review. But it is to be regretted that Davies did not at- 
tempt to state and analyze Niebuhr’s positive and constructive theoreti- 
cal outlook and program. This might have been helpful. 


University of Chicago. Bernard M. Loomer. 
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H. Franxrort. Ancient Egyptian Religion: An Interpretation. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1948. Pp. x, 172. $3.00. A book highly 
to be recommended to all students of comparative religion. 


Editor, The American Imago. George B. Wilbur. 


RACHEL WISCHNITZER. The Messianic Theme in the Paintings of 
the Dura Synagogue. Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1948. 
Pp. xii, 135. $6.00. The author tries to show that “the synagogue decora- 
tion was carefully based upon a very distinct ideological concept,” namely, 
the messianic idea of Return, Restoration, and Salvation. “The three reg- 
isters, with the Salvation cycle below, the Witnesses of Salvation on the 
top, and between them the Trials cycle, constitute one unit. Another unit 


is formed by the triptych with the Ancestors surrounded by the Prophets | 


of Salvation. The messianic temple depicted on the aedicula of the niche 
holds all the parts together like the keystone of an arch.” 


Harmon F. Bett, Compiler. Edited and Interpreted by Cartes S. 
MACFARLAND. Religion Through the Ages—An Anthology. New York: 
Philosophical Library, 1948. Pp. xliii, 445. $5.00. The anthology is of lit- 
tle use to the church historian and of doubtful value for the general public. 
The extreme subjectivity of its principle of selection, and its utter failure 
to consider historical perspective render it dubious as a reference work 
for beginning classes in church history and somewhat misleading for the 
general public. It is, however, interesting as a record of the spiritual pil- 
grimage of a gifted and sincere student beset by the early twentieth-cen- 
tury conflict between science and theology. But that hardly merits publica- 
tion in itself. 


Union Theological Seminary. Jerald C. Brauer. 


Stan.ey I. Stuser. How We Got Our Denominations. New York: 
Association Press, 1948. Pp. 224. $2.50. A primer suitable for youth and 
young adult conferences. 

Juviet Reeve. Friends University: The Growth of an Idea. Wichita, 
Kansas: Friends University, 1948. Pp. 326. A chronicle of the first fifty 
year of a Quaker college in the Midwest. 

Francois Mauriac. Saint Margaret of Cortona. Translated from 
the French by Bernard Frechtman. New York: Philosophical Library, 
1948. Pp. 231. 

Nordisk Samhorighet en Realitet. Stockholm: Foreningen Norden, 
1946. Pp. 200. The thesis is that the Scandinavian lands have been histori- 
cally, and are becoming increasingly, a unity—culturaily, socially, and re- 
ligiously. 

Grorce Heptey. The Symbol of the Faith: A Study of the Apostles’ 
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Creed. New York: Macmillan, 1948. Pp. 173. $2.50. Popular devotional 
talks based on the Apostles’ Creed. 

Tuomas S. KeEpter, editor. The Fellowship of the Saints. New York: 
Abingdon-Cokesbury, 1948. Pp. 800. $7.50. A splendid anthology of Chris- 
tian devotional literature. The volume should be useful for collateral 
reading. 

A. C. Heapiam. The Fourth Gospel as History. New York: Mac- 
millan, 1948. Pp. xli, 106. $2.25. Includes a biographical sketch of the 
author. 

R. L. Bowen. Early Rehoboth: Documented Historical Studies of 
Families and Events in this Plymouth Colony Township. Vol. 111. Re- 
hoboth, Mass.: Privately printed, 1948. Pp. x, 186. $5.00. 

F. W. Gopparp. Called to Cathay. New York: Baptist Literature 
Bureau, 1948. Pp. 160. $2.00. A family chronicle, relating the missionary 
activities in China of William Dean (1807-95) and Josiah Goddard (1813- 
54), their children, grandson, and great-grandson. 


























